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** * New High in Complaints 
was reached by a little lady who 
found fault with the gas indicator 
on her brand-new car. When it 
pointed to “4%” she never knew 
whether it was half-full or half- 
empty. 


PATIENTLY WAITING 

for a green light at a Charlotte, N.C., 
street intersection, a local motorist 
was the victim of a piece of rapid- 
fire robbery. In the short time the 
red signal shone, some fast-fingered 
Fagin snagged the spare from the 
back of his car. There’s a perfect 
case of “hoist-and-run.” 


* * * Blow to Cupid is the re- 
moval from the City Park at 
Pueblo, Cal., of certain winding 
roads shrouded with trees, which 
were considered by city authorities 
altogether too romantic. They 
should bear in mind that, although 
a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, a me- 
andering Lover’s Lane is still the 
quickest way to the altar. 


* * * Pessimist of the First Water, 
residing in Bloomington, IIl., sent 
a $5 check to the police chief, con- 
stituting an account from which he 
could pay future 50-cent fines for 
overtime parking. The check was 
returned. Which is reminiscent of 
the small boy who asked for his 
licking before raiding the jam closet. 
Such foresight may be commend- 
able where grocery bills or taxes 
are concerned, but the Law still 
refuses its pound of flesh in ad- 
vance—and on installments. 


* * * Hard-pressed Oil Tankers 
will be saved an extra 2,000-mile 
journey, as well as from ten to 
twelve days time in transit, when 
Esso Marketers’ new 236-mile pipe 
line from Portland, Me., to Mont- 
real is complete and put to work 
early in December. Under the 
terms of the Lease-Lend act, the 
United States must supply to the 
democracies essential war ma- 
terials, of which crude oil is one. 
By enabling tankers to discharge 
Dominion-bound oil at Portland, 
instead of having to travel around 
Cape Breton Island and up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, the new 
pipe line will free the tankers for 
runs to other ports along the east- 
ern seaboard. Thus the petroleum 
supply for this section, particularly 
New England, will be increased 
rather than decreased. It has been 
estimated that a year-round aver- 
age of 50,000 barrels of crude oil a 
day will be pumped into Montreal 
refineries through this short-cut. 
Because speed is vital, the work 
will be pushed through to conclu- 
sion in record time, averaging a 
mile or more a day through soil 
and one-half mile a day through 
rock formations. Days, possibly 
weeks, were saved on the project 
by an aerial survey of the proposed 
route. This revealed many obstruc- 
tions which would not otherwise 
have been visible until encountered 
by ground surveyors. 


* * * Black Cats May be Unlucky 
but you couldn’t prove it by the 
experience of a Kansas City, Mo., 
driver recently. Driving in a thun- 
derstorm, he saw a feline and 
quickly jammed on his brakes, thus 
saving not nine lives, but ten. As 
his car came to an abrupt halt, a 
100-foot-high elm tree crashed on 
the hood, crushing it. But for the 
black cat, he’d probably have been 
heading for the Pearly Gates in- 


stead of the darker but much more 
attractive portal of a repair shop! 


ner" _. ~ 


“PHOCA VITULINA” 

is a two-dollar phrase which is 
merely the zoological name for the 
common seal. But it was a swell 
traffic excuse recently for a San 
Francisco driver who was trans- 
porting some of these marine mam- 
rals through the city streets. One 
of the critters, duly crated, broke 
loose and smothered the driver with 
his flippers, causing him to drive 
through a red light. The judge 
heard the story and promptly dis- 
missed the case. Which will doubt- 
less be hailed by Eskimo drivers as 
an historic decision. 


* * * Drastic Punishment’ was 
meted out by a Chicago magistrate 
to a 16-year-old youth who had 
borrowed a car without the owner’s 
consent. For 6 months he must be 
in bed every night by 9 o'clock, 
refrain from driving and go to 
movies only if accompanied by his 
parents. He is also forbidden to 
drink any sodas during that time 

. and that really hurts, for the 
lad’s a soda-jerker. 


* * * “Stay on the Sidewalk!” 
say many motorists to those who 
pedal their way around. On the 
other hand, lots of pedestrians in- 
sist the place for the bicycle is out 
in the road. We'll leave it up to 
the readers of the Steering Column 
to settle the matter. Send your 
opinion in to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 








O meet the transportation demands of defense 

and of commerce takes teamwork. Shippers load 
and unload carload freight, railroads move the cars. 
Putting one more ton of freight in each carload shipped 
this year would be the same as putting another 40,000 
cars into service. 


So let’s load cars to the limit — with all the freight they 


rong 





HAT takes help from shippers, too. Help in never 

giving a car a chance to loaf. Help in loading and 
unloading promptly ...in not holding cars over Sun- 
days or holidays ... in giving advance notice of car 
needs ... in not ordering cars placed for loading till 
actually needed. 


That sort of help from shippers has enabled railroads 
to meet every transportation demand. With that sort 


can hold — or with all the weight they are rated to carry, 
as shown in the load limit stenciled on their sides. 


Heavy loading saves not only cars but motive power 
and fuel as well. It takes a lot less power to pull 50 
tons of freight in one car than to pull the same freight 
divided between two cars. 


of help they can keep on keeping ahead of a mounting 
volume of traffic. 


The peak load for the year is just ahead. It is more 
important now than ever before that every railroad 
man, and every shipper, keep in mind these two simple 
resolutions: 


LET’S LOAD ’EM UP! LET’S KEEP ’EM ROLLING! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasuneron, oc. 
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NEW TACTICS WEAKEN HITLER....P. 11 
President Roosevelt’s order to our Navy 
to clear the sea lanes to Iceland points up 
U.S.-British strategy to strangle Hitler by 
controlling the seas. Implementing that ac- 
tion, new methods of warfare are being de- 
veloped . . . new plans for concerted action 
outlined. Here those methods and plans 
are revealed . . . explained in layman’s 
terms .. . their effects analyzed. Presented 
also are the concrete results to date of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference; the steps 
being taken to bolster Russian resistance 
against the Nazi steam roller. 


PAN-AMERICAN DEFENSE UNITY....P. 13 
Argentina censures the German Ambas- 
sador . . . Chile arrests scores of prominent 
German residents—these and other anti- 
Nazi moves south of our borders indicate 
that Pan-American solidarity rapidly is be- 
coming more than a diplomatic phrase. 
Here are the reasons why Latin-American 
nations have shifted from uneasy fence- 
sitting to active co-operation with U.S. 
proposals for hemisphere defense: The sto- 
ry of tangible results from our Good Neigh- 


bor policy. 


YOUR TAXES UNDER NEW RATES....P. 14 
Just what does the Revenue Act of 1941, 
passed by Congress last week, mean to 
you? Exactly how much will you pay in 
taxes on your 1941 income? How much 
more will you pay the collector next year 
than you did this year? How did Congress 
change the corporation tax? What are the 
new rates on automobiles ... radios... 
refrigerators? This article gives you the 
answers; breaks down the complicatcd tax 
measure into simple, understandable Eng- 
lish; shows how the new schedules work by 
applying them to typical examples of each 
class of taxpayers. 


MISS PERKINS’S INFLUENCE.......... P. 16 
So often has Washington heard that Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins is to be re- 
placed that her departure is always ex- 
pected . . . yet President Roosevelt only 
recently reaffirmed her influence in White 
House councils by appointing her candi- 
date to the vacancy in the National Labor 
Relations Board. This article lists the facts 
behind Miss Perkins’s survival of the per- 
sistent drive for her removal; tells who op- 
poses her, who supports her—and why. 


BATTLE FOR RAW MATERIALGS........ PW 
Without raw materials, the defense pro- 
gram cannot go ahead ... civilian business 
cannot continue. That hard fact explains 
why moves to tighten controls on raw ma- 
terials were the first steps taken by the re- 
organized major defense boards under Vice 
President Wallace. Here those moves are 
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listed; explained in terms of their relation 
to the Government’s other actions to solve 
this crucial problem of defense. 


AVERTING RUBBER SHORTAGE...... P. 22 
If war in the Far East were to cut off our 
imports of rubber from the East Indies— 
whence comes 98 per cent of all rubber 
used in the United States—the rubber 
stock pile built up so far with federal cash 
would last less than four months. The 
Pictogram tells in vivid style the whole 
story of our situation with respect to this 
all-important war material: how much we 
have on hand, how much we need, and 
what is being done to get it. 


ClO WAR FOR CLOSED SHOP...... P. 26 
On three main fronts—shipyards, coal 
mines and steel mills—the CIO is opening 
a full-dress offensive against the open shop. 
The steel industry is the main battle- 
ground. The Federal Drydock and Ship- 
building Co. strike was only the opening 
shot. The Labor Week analyzes the situa- 
tion, points out the line-up of opposing 
forces, their strength and strategy . . . tells 
why the Government ultimately must set- 
tle the issue. 


POSTWAR PLANNING .............0600 P. 30 


A growing number of Government officials 
and economists in this country are reach- 
ing the conclusion that world-wide depres- 
sion after the war can be prevénted by 
proper planning. They believe that, if the 
democratic nations can plan and produce 
for war, they can plan and produce for 
peace. The Special Report tells who the 
planners are . . . shows how their pro- 
posals would change our role in interna- 
tional trade and finance; how they would 
affect our public debt, our taxes, our mili- 
tary policy. Here is an outline of a new 
world order as envisioned by responsible 
officials in Washington. 
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Photo Courtesy Oregon Highway 
Department —U. S. Travel Bureau 


EASURE off 19,000 miles on your 

road map—and see how far it 

takes you. Six times back and forth 

across the continent—with 1,000 mites 
to spare! 


Those are roads you motorists will 
never have to build... taxes you'll 
never have to pay at the gas pump. It 
means lower motoring costs for you... 








SURE, TAXES 
ARE GOING UP.. 


G7 the next 19,000 miles are on us / 








Trucks pay $430,000,000 a year in special 


— 
to national defense! When America 
needs these new roads—here they are! 


But that’s not all. Trucking reduces 
the overall cost of shipping — moves 





facturers sell more — for less .. . con- 
serves the national income. Trucks 








reduce the price of your food ... your 
clothes .. . everything you buy. 


Sure, taxes are going up. But trucks 
are holding your living costs down 
. and in the meantime they’re 





more fun to drive ... more 
exciting places to discover. 
And—think what it means 


TT supplying vast sums for build- 


4 ing and maintaining America’s 
vital highway system. 


| AMERICAN TRUCKING sssocxnons 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 























| Crug! Ut didut codt the few ane crite penny / 


Next time four of you take a business trip, gang up and 
enjoy the wonderful comfort of a Pullman Bedroom 
Suite. It actually costs less than 4 separate lower berths! 


And here’s what you get...the grand feeling of a 
private room, quieter than your own office, big enough 
to eat dinner in, a roomy table to work on, and deep sofa 
seats to stretch in, and read. 


At night, a partition divides your Suite into separate 
bedrooms— each with its own private lavatory, lots of 








room for toilet articles, hot and cold running water, full 
length mirror, adjustable air-conditioning, and two big, 
comfortable berths in each room. 


Total Pullman charge on typical 300-mile overnight 
trip for 4 people in this Bedroom Suite is only $9.45— 
plus of course, your first-class rail ticket. 


And paste this in your hat! Pullman is the business-like 


way to travel. It gets you where you’re expected to be 
when you’re expected to be there. 


Have you tried these special Pullman Rooras? Fad 











ROOMETTE (for one person). A living room by 
day, a bedroom by night. Lots of space for 
dressing, a big bed, private toilet and wash 
bowl—hot and cold water—mirrored cabinet 
for toilet articles—a locker that keeps clothes 
fresh—and an individual air-conditioner. 


COPR. 1941, PULLMAN CO, 


BEDROOM (for one or two people). All the pri- 
vacy of a hotel room—your own toilet and 
wash basin—writing t2able—full length mirror 
—and wide sofa seats that turn into beds. 


FOR COMFORT —SAFETY 


AND DEPENDABILITY “ 


DRAWING ROOM (for one to five people). For 
traveling de luxe. 58 square feet of floor area. 
Separate toilet and lavatory—a table for games, 
working. writing—and 3 comfortable beds. 





Go Atlan 
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Plans are being laid for a long war. Defense production is being stepped 
up and will continue to step up as time goes on. Early Government estimate of an 
ultimate $100,000,000,000 arms program is proving to be no underestimate. 

Shift to war economy is beginning in earnest. Vice President Wallace is 
becoming the key figure in defense planning. Indications are growing that he 
will show little patience with “business as usual." 

New lend-lease requests are a measure of Wallace's task. Roosevelt will 
get the $5,985,000,000 asked. Wallace's job will be to translate this sum into 
fighting materials. Significant feature of the new requests is the emphasis on 
ordnance, including armor and ammunition ($1,190,000,000), and agriculture, 

/ ($1,875,000,000). U.S. is to become world's food supplier as well as arsenal. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Size of the job ahead is indicated further by the second lend-lease report. 
m All but $720,000,000 of the first $7,000,000,000 has been allocated. But: only 
$3,555,587,895 has been contracted for, only $324,000,000 transferred. 








. Goal is an annual outlay of $30,000,000,000 on arms. This means a doubling 
of present defense expenditures--more planning, more controls, more shifts of 

nt industry from civilian to defense work. 

| Shooting war is not far off, in the opinion of most officials. Navy is ex- 

~ pected to get plenty of opportunity to follow the orders of Roosevelt and Knox-- 


off Iceland, in the South Atlantic, perhaps near South America and Ireland. 
Next Administration move is expected to seek modification or repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. Increased output of war goods will demand more shipping space 
and U.S. flagships may be needed to deliver to belligerent ports. 
Also in the cards: Attempts to open Irish ports to lend-lease materials. 
Irish officials are telling the State Department that Ireland (Eire) may grant 
bases to the U.S. or Britain once shipping routes are established. 








Administration officials are optimistic about increasing support from Con- 
gress. 

Isolationist bloc appears definitely to be weakening. Speech of Represent- 
ative Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, was significant. Dirksen voted against lend- 
lease, against the draft, against arms embargo repeal. Now he opposes criticism 
of the President's foreign policy. 

American Legion support to foreign policy is another straw in the wind. 
Legion came out strong for lifting geographical limits to military action. 

Legion attitude was considered important by isolationist and Administration 

















For Supporters. Both Senator Clark of Missouri, (isolationist) and Senator Connally of 
rea. Texas, (Administration) attended sessions. Both spoke as Legionnaires. 

mes, 

eds. 


Russian situation is grave. Feeling is ebbing in Washington that Soviet 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


soldiers can be counted upon to stem the Nazi tide. Early Army estimates of 
Russian strength seem to be accurate. Only the time-table was off. 

Strategy now is to keep Russia in the war, keep Hitler busy in the East 
while British strength in materiel grows. 

To keep Russia fighting will require a vast speed-up in arms deliveries 
from United States and Britain. Loss of the Ukraine and Leningrad will cripple 
severely Russia's ability to replace war materials destroyed in battle. Among 
other things, munitions works are located in Leningrad, iron, steel and aluminum 
in the Ukraine. 

Administration is still chary of lend-lease aid to Russia, is taking no 
chances of alienating growing support of present foreign policies. 

This attitude explains the Treasury advance of $10,000,000 against future 
deliveries of Russian gold; RFC advance of $50,000,000 against future purchases 
of raw materials--manganese, chromite, asbestos, platinum. 

















On the domestic front pressing problems continue. Among them: 

Labor. Strikes and strike threats are increasing. Need for a well-defined 
Government labor policy is becoming more and more apparent. 

Taxes. Neither the White House nor Treasury thinks levies in the new 
$3,553,000,000 tax bill are heavy enough. Actually, superheavy taxes are needed 
to meet only a portion of defense costs. 

Prices. Getting out of hand. Administration forces are rallying behind 
present price-control bill, but most agree with Bernard Baruch's testimony that 
the pending measure goes only part way, that controls over wages and farm prod- 
ucts are needed. 

Production. Still short of requirements. OPM figures indicate 1942 re- 
quirements for raw materials will increase over 1939 from 45 per cent in rubber 
to 314 per cent in aluminum, 383 per cent in brass. 





Most domestic problems are expected to ease with more shooting. Reason as- 
Signed for the bulk of current difficulties is that people are unaware of the 
emergency. 

With shooting, resistance to present trends toward all-out defense is expect- 
ed to diminish. Public determination would make strikes unpopular, persuade in- 
dividuals t» accept higher taxes, businesses to consent more readily to controls. 

Improveu morale is expected in inside circles to be the principal result of 
naval engagements. Reaction to the Greer incident is cited as an example. 

Otherwise: Little change is anticipated. 














Shocks from defense demands are not likely to increase from actual U.S. 
participation in fighting. These shocks already are in the cards, already fore- 
seen. 

Shift from civilian to defense production is scheduled to speed up, with 
increasing dislocations upon civilian life. Consumers must prepare to get along 
without many goods--automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, office sup- 
plies. 

Latest priority action comes in housing. Building materials are to go 
first to 275 defense areas, will apply to 200,000 privately financed homes sell- 
ing for $6,000 or less. High-cost builders will have to wait. 

Low-cost houses get first call on steel, iron, nails, bolts, electrical fix- 
tures, plumbing and gas equipment, ranges, refrigerators, sewage pipes, etc. 














SIGNIFICANT trend is the growing centralization of defense planning. Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board now has a hand in all phases of the program. 
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We photographed the \,ove Life of Rubber Molecules 
and discovered how to make tires hougher. / 


AVEN’T you ever wondered 
Hvnat makes some tires so much 
tougher than others of equal 
price, so much longer-wearing? 
Here at Goodyear we’ve been 
studying that for a long time, and 
the answer reads like a detective 
story. 


If you examine natural rubber 
under the microscope, you'll see it 
is composed of countless minute 
globules about 1/50,000 inch in 
diameter. The trick in compound- 
ing tire treads is to unite these 
particles in a solid substance hav- 
ing great strength and toughness. 


Long ago compounders learned 
that mixing certain chemicals, 
called “reenforcing agents,” with 
crude rubber made a tougher 
product — just as mixing sand with 
cement makes a stronger concrete. 


But nobody knew why. If this 
secret could be discovered it might 
be possible to find better agents, 
make still tougher rubber. We de- 
termined to find out — equipped 
our laboratories with the finest ap- 
paratus for recording just what 
happened in compounding. 


From microphotographs we 


learned that the tiny rubber par- 
ticles have a much greater affinity 
for some agents than others. With 
some they were decidedly aloof, 
refusing to mix except in large 
groups. 


With others they were much 
friendlier, mixing as intimately as 
salt and pepper—more uniform 
dispersion the chemists called it 
—and the better the dispersion, 
the tougher the compounds were. 


With this clue to work on, we be- 
gan searching for finer reenforcing 
agents having still closer affinity 
for rubber to give us still more 
uniform dispersion—to step up 
tire toughness and wear. 


How successful we have been in 
developing such agents—and in 
perfecting compounding methods 
that insure absolutely uniform dis- 


persion in mass production — you 
can judge from these facts: 


Since 1916 the average wear from 
a Goodyear tire has increased 
more than three to four times over. 
And in the new 1941 Goodyear 
Double Eagle you get a tread so 
durable it will outlast — by thou- 
sands of miles — any passenger car 
tire we have ever built! 


To be sure, there are other reasons 
for today’s longer tire wear — im- 
proved design, development of 
stronger cord fabrics, better manu- 
facturing methods. But these, too, 
are part of the continuous re- 
search in tire advancement that 
keeps Goodyears the world’s first- 
choice tires—and makes Goodyear 
“the greatest name in rubber!” 


Double Eagle —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 














arch of the News 





New Strikes Hampering Defense 
Mass Production for Ships . . . Combating Scarcity of Raw Materials 


Defense production. Rapid step-up in 
defense output was ordered by Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board. 

To speed production, the Government 
took positive steps. Vice President Wal- 
lace, as chairman of the Economic Defense 
Board, took over the Export Control Ad- 
ministration; as chairman of SPAB, di- 
rected Donald Nelson to arrange for great- 
er output of raw materials. (Page 17.) 


* + 


Strikes. Defense machinery continued to 
be clogged by strikes and threats of strikes. 

Seeking a “closed-shop” agreement with 
“captive” mines (collieries owned by steel 
companies) , United Mine Workers walked 
out of these pits, agreed to return pending 
a permanent settlement. (Page 26.) 

Employes of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. plunged the Midwest metropolis 
into darkness for four hours in a strike for 
union recognition. Officials branded the 
walkout as a “wildcat” strike. 

Failure to obtain “war bonus” demands 
prompted a strike of seamen on U.S. 
freighters, resulting in the seizure of three 
ships by the Government. Maritime Com- 
mission Chairman Land took action after 
demanding arbitration. 


* * * 


Oil. Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes an- 
nounced that “time will tell” who is right 
about a suspected gasoline shortage on the 
Eastern Seaboard—his office, which fears 
a shortage, or a Senate committee, which 
found no such threats. Meanwhile the 
Co-ordinator plans to maintain his present 
curtailment program. 


* * * 


Copper. Ways and means of increasing 
copper production are being studied by 
defense officials. Arizona miners have re- 
ported that the present 12-cent ceiling 
must rise to 16 cents if high-cost producers 
are to operate. Special subsidies are being 
considered to reopen dormant mines. 

Similar methods are contemplated for 
zine and tungsten. 


x * 


Shipbuilding. Full employment of the 
nation’s shipyards for years to come was 
seen in announcements on shipbuilding. 
The Navy has contracted for every ves- 
sel of its two-ocean fleet of 2,831 ships. 
The Maritime Commission plans to 
launch 14 new merchant ships Sept. 27. 
The Commission reported further that, of 
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788 merchant ships ordered, 104 -are com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile, the Navy was proceeding 
with plans to meet the challenge of sub- 
marines with a rush of new ships called 
“sea otters,” 1,900-ton cargo vessels of 
radical new design. Mass-production meth- 
ods are expected to be used, thereby en- 
abling this country to replace vessels as 
fast as they are sunk. 


* + 


Plastics. Need of the Government for 
plastic materials is expected by the Com- 
merce Department to result in a shortage 
of substances once regarded favorably as 
replacements for defense-scarce metals. 

Plastics are used now for plane fuselages, 
machine housings and electrical parts, to 
protect airplane cockpits, gun turrets and 
landing lights. 

Motorists also may face a shortage of 
antifreeze solutions next winter as basic 
chemicals are needed for defense. 


* * * 


Rubber. Rising imports, coupled with 
Government curtailment orders, are ex- 
pected to yield a progressively better sit- 
uation in crude rubber supplies. 

July imports reached a high level of 97,- 
081 tons, against consumption that month 
of 68,653 tons. Consumer demand, how- 
ever, has jumped 30 per cent. (Page 22.) 


* *+ 


Automobiles. Curtailment of passenger 
car output next December to 48.4 per cent 
under December, 1940, was directed by the 
Office of Production Management. Parts 
production also was ordered cut. 

Estimated production is placed at 204,- 
848 cars, compared with an output of 396,- 
823 in the same month of last year. 

Meanwhile Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau urged OPM to speed defense spending 
to ward off threatened “priority unemploy- 
ment.” He noted on a Michigan visit that 
the automobile State was greatly exercised 
over the curtailment program. 


* + * 


Home construction. Future residential 
building promises to be confined to low- 
cost homes in defense areas. 

OPM Priorities Director Nelson desig- 
nated 275 areas which would have a first 
call on materials for 200,000 homes, stipu- 
lated that the residences should sell for not 
more than $6,000 or rent for more than $50 
a month, 


. . . Fewer Autos, More Arms... 
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Builders operating outside the desig. 
nated areas are expected to have difficulty 
with deliveries of steel, household supplies, 
electrical and plumbing fixtures. 


* + %* 


Manganese. Bureau of Mines reported 
a definite possibility of increasing manga. 
nese production from domestic sources, 
Experiments in producing high manganeg 
concentrates from low-grade deposits jp 
the Las Vegas, Nev., area have been suo. 
cessful. 


* *&* 


Prices. House Banking Committee x. 
sumed hearings on the price-control bill, 
First witness was Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board of 
the first World War. He supported the 
measure, but complained it was not strong 
enough to squelch inflation. 

The witness also praised the ability of 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, who 
has had difficulty enforcing price ceiling 
under present powers. Anthracite com 
panies ignored his recommendation agains 
a 15-cents-a-ton advance. 


* * * 


Taxes. Action on the tax bill to adi 
$3,553,000,000 in federal revenues wa 
completed by Congress, which sent the 
measure to the President. (Page 14.) 

Treasury sales of tax anticipation note 
reveal that corporations are more fore 
sighted than individuals. Sales to corpor- 
tions total $1,000,000,000, compared with 
a modest $66,000,000 purchased by ind: 
vidual taxpayers. 


»- | @ 


War materials. Congress was asked by 
the President to step up U.S. aid to 4 
mocracies by another $5,985,000,000. The 
request increased lend-lease aid to a totd 
of $13,000,000,000. 

Breakdown of the latest request revealed 
that agricultural supplies topped the li 
of foreign needs—$1,875,000,000; that ori: 
nance came next, then ships, then aircraft 

Earlier in the week, the President r 
ported that more than $6,000,000,000 ¢j 
the original appropriation now had bed 
allocated, but that deliveries amountel 
only to $324,563,749. 





* + 


(On pages referred to in parenthes 
above will be found more extended treat 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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“| 1,550,000 Projectiles for National Defense 
} from Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


ainst 





add 
p * Because preformed wire rope lasts so much longer 
, the oo 
) than non-preformed, its use by American industry 
notes 
fore is saving enough steel this year to manufacture 
pore: - 7 . - . 
with 1,550,000 high-explosive projectiles for the United 
ind: 

States Army’s 75-mm. gun. 
“ * Preformed saves precious time, too, by fewer and 
oO a a 
oe shorter shutdowns for replacements. It also reduces , 
, vw 
J the possibility of delays in delivery through less fre- 
ve 
re lis quent re-orders. 
t ord: 
rcraft. 
te * Furthermore it is easier and safer to handle. 
| beel 
punted 


* On top of that it saves money. 


the PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
treat 


ey Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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The Remington “FOURSOME” Shaver— only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 















THE WORLD'S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. Back of this newest development of Remington Rand precision 
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5 As an important contribution to national defense, Remington te 
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Rand is today devoting its skill to the manufacture of precision products y, for the United States [the : 
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and British Governments. ; REMINGTON RAND 
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4).S.-BRITISH TACTICS 
ARE WEAKENING HITLER 


Seizure of Initiative, Control of Seas Give Advantage to Foes of Axis 


moves to sap strength 
Nazis planned through aid 
Russia, wider ocean patrol 


Naval supremacy of the United States 
Britain, acting together, is being clear- 
demonstrated on the oceans of the 
id. This important fact emerges after 
first few days of operations by the 
ited States Navy under orders of Presi- 

mt Roosevelt to shoot German and Ital- 
n submarines and sea raiders on sight. 

In the Atlantic, during those days, the 

Bemmerican patrols swept the seas without 
“QAcountering any opposition from the Ger- 

ns. In the Pacific, the main American 
et is at anchor at Hawaii, without being 

ballenged by the naval forces of Japan. 
The fact of U.S.-British naval 
premacy is held to outweigh the 

rrent German successes in Rus- 

a, ominous as these appear to be. 

o meet the immediate situation in 

ussia, Britain and the United 

ates are sending fighter planes to 

e Russian front with all speed. 

But the U.S.-British seizure of 

mplete control of the oceans is 

garded in high Government cir- 

es as a heavy blow to Hitler. In 

e Battle of the Atlantic, held to 

p the most vital of all, Hitler is 

lared to have suffered a major 

Pfeat. 

Holding the initiative: Underly- 

g the U.S.-British strategy is the 

ct that President Roosevelt and 

ime Minister Churchill are de- 

mined not to lose the initiative 

hich they seized at the time of 

eir meeting at sea in August. 

The first action they took after 

is conference was their joint 

claration of peace aims. This ac- 

om caused Hitler and Mussolini 

follow with a declaration of Axis 

ms, 

Next, the Roosevelt-Churchill 

tategy showed up in the squeeze 

it on Japan through economic 

actions. A complete settlement of 
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differences with Japan has not yet mate- 
rialized, but, for the present at least, any 
Japanese plans for further aggression have 
been stopped. The U.S.-Japanese war 
which Hitler has been seeking has not oc- 
curred. 

The third instance in which the initia- 
tive was taken was in President Roosevelt’s 
“shoot on sight” order to the Navy. In of- 
ficial circles, this order is believed to have 
taken Hitler by surprise. Hitler, it is 
thought, when he embarked upon his cam- 
paign of sinking American ships, counted 
on disunity in the United States to prevent 
any strong measures on the part of this 
Government. 

Now, with Russia being forced to give 
up strategic industrial areas to the invad- 
ing Germans, the American and British 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ey) rte at 


Governments are preparing further moves 
in concert. 

The Atlantic: Secretary of the Navy 
Knox says that the Navy now is protecting 
ships all the way from this country to the 
vicinity of Iceland. He says that convoying 
is one method of protection being used. 
Reports that the unusually large number 
of ships assembled in New York harbor 
are gathering for inclusion in a convoy 
are not denied. 

But both President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Knox make it clear that convoying is 
only one of the methods of protection be- 
ing used. From other sources come hints 
of a new system of patrols, which meets 
the modern threat of airplanes as well as 
submarines. In this new method of war- 
fare, bombers and observation planes op- 
erate from key points and can con- 
centrate at danger spots as these 
develop. One advantage of this sys- 
tem over convoying, it is said, is 
that fast ships are safer when 
traveling alone than when they 
have to cut their speed down to 
that of the slowest ship in a convoy. 

Possibility that land planes of 
the Army also may be used in the 
Atlantic patrol is suggested by As- 
sistant Secretary of War John J. 
McCloy. 

“Land planes can operate from 
our bases,” Mr. McCloy says, “and 
the Navy people tell me that they 
should be able to exert a decisive 
influence on the ship sinkings in 
the Atlantic immediately they set 
about the job on an all-out basis. 
That adequate protection does af- 
ford safety to ships is proved by 
the fact that Canadian forces in 
the war have yet to lose a single 
soldier in convoy.” 

Plans are being discussed also to 
have the bombing planes being fer- 
ried to Britain carry loads of bombs 
when they go. Thus they could 
hunt for submarines on the way 
over and, if necessary, drop a few 
bombs. 

Another plan now being dis- 
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U-BOAT POLICY: HISTORY REPEATS 


The striking parallel between Germany’s course in 1917 and in 1941 is 
shown in declarations by Germany’s leaders. On Jan. 31, 1917, Ambassador 
von Bernstorff, on behalf of the government of Kaiser Wilhelm II, handed 
a note to the Secretary of State in Washington which served notice of Ger- 
many’s plans for unrestricted submarine warfare. On Jan. 30, 1941—just 
one day less than 24 years later—Adolf Hitler made a speech in the Sports- 
palast in Berlin in which he served notice of Germany’s plans to sink all 
ships headed for England. Following are excerpts from the two statements: 


The Kaiser in 1917 

“Germany has, so far, not made unrestricted use of the 
weapon which she possesses in her submarines. Since the 
Entente Powers, however, have made it impossible to come 
to an understanding based upon equality of rights of all 
nations, as proposed by the Central Powers. . 
unable further to forego the full use of her submarines. . . . 

“Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal 
measures of her enemies by forcibly preventing after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, in a zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and in the eastern Mediterranean all navigation, that of 
neutrals included, from and to England and from and to 


. . Germany is 


| France, etc., etc. All ships met within that zone will be sunk.” 





cussed is the arming of merchantmen, as 
President Wilson advocated in 1917. Sec- 
retary Knox, however, points out that one 
drawback to such a plan is the fact that 
there are not now sufficient guns for this 
purpose. To legalize the arming of Amer- 
ican merchant ships, the Neutrality Act 
would have to be modified. 

Meanwhile, the Navy announces mea- 
sures of another kind to make sure of a 
bridge of ships between this country and 
Britain. A new Government corporation, 
Ships, Inc., is being formed for mass 
production of vessels of revolutionary 
design, called “sea otters.” These ships, in- 
tended for transfer under the lend-lease 
program, can be completed in two months 
after production starts. Deep-sea tests are 
being held this week with the first full- 
sized sea otter, built at Orange, Tex. 

The new ships will be of shallow draft 
and low cost. They will mount an antiair- 
craft battery. Their small size will make 
possible their construction in inland yards, 
and subsequent transport to ocean ports 
through rivers and canals. 

Another step announced by the Navy is 
the placing of antisubmarine nets at the 
entrances to harbor waters along the At- 
lantic Coast. 

In all the operations in the Atlantic, the 
United States Navy is collaborating close- 
ly with the British Navy. There are hints 
that the American patrol is to be extended 
all the way to Ireland. In this connection, 
there is speculation as to whether the 
United States Navy eventually will use 
the new base being built in Northern Ire- 
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land by American workmen and financed 
with American lend-lease funds. 

Russia: Heightening of the crisis in Rus- 
sia comes as American military and diplo- 
matic officials are on their way to Moscow 
for the joint U.S.-British-Russian confer- 
ence. 

Plans for American aid to Russia have 
been based on the assumption that, even 
though pushed back, the Russian armies 
still will be in the field next spring. Now, 
however, Russia’s need is so great that 
arrangements are being made for Amer- 
ican and British combat planes to be 
sent to Russia in increasing numbers, 
with a goal of 500 a month as soon as 
possible. 

American help for Russia is not to be 
given directly under the Lend-Lease Act, 
at least for the present. Instead, Russia 
will get much American-made equipment 
from the British Government. Also, the 
United States and Russia are entering into 
an agreement for exchange of goods. The 
Defense Supply Corp., under Commerce 
Secretary Jesse Jones, has advanced an 
initial fund of $50,000,000 to the Soviet 
Government, to be used for purchase of 
war supplies in this country. In return, the 
Amtorg Trading Corp. will supply manga- 
nese, chromite, asbestos and _ platinum 
needed by this country, as soon as these 
supplies can be spared by Russia and trans- 
ported to the United States. 

Middle East and Far East: The struggle 
in Russia is looked upon by American of- 
ficials as pivotal. They point out that, if 
Hitler wins in Russia, or brings about a sit- 


“That Germany has nothing against the American people 
is known to everyone who is not intentionally misrepresent- 
ing the truth and claiming the opposite. Germany never had 
interests on the American continent... If now this continent 
attempts to intervene in the European continent, that will 
only bring all the more quickly a change in our objective. 
Europe will then defend itself. 


Hitler in 1941 





“They should not deceive themselves about us. Whoever Dect: 
imagines he can aid England must, in all circumstances, repl: 
know one thing: Every ship, whether with or without escort, hich ‘ 
that comes before our torpedo tubes will be torpedoed.” pediat 

hen t] 

ctory 

———— 

br to 

uation in which he no longer has to worm” L 
greatly about the Russian Army, he will pe te 
free to strike with tremendous force in ae” ul 

e 

other direction. One direction in which J = 
might strike, they declare, is through Tu 4 





key and Syria, aiming at the Suez Ca 


1" , ° . han a 
They also foresee a possible drive throu 

. BE lhe 
Iraq and Iran toward India. A push in 
: : : oie the 
Egypt from Libya is another possibilit ites 


Still another is a push into Spain a sas b 
Portugal and Northwest Africa. 


> Pigs razil, 
As against these possibilities, there ‘ ‘ 
talk of a British offensive into Libya,« ae 


even an invasion of Italy. ‘a 

A German defeat of Russia also wo Unti 
affect the Far East. In Washington, of de. i 
cials believe that Japan is playing for tim aed 
to see how the war in Russia comes ott peani: 
They fear that, if Russia is defeated, Jap ry 
will resume her aggressions. ham| 

It is because of what is happening i, ¢ 
Russia that American officials feel that ty. 
U.S.-British naval co-operation in the Aifvitie. 
lantic is now so important. American ph,” 
trol of the Atlantic releases British shiyg q, ¢ 
for the Mediterranean, which strengtheits jn 
Britain in combating Hitler in No 
Africa and the Middle East. hile | 

The view of this Government’s militaf§aye 
advisers was expressed at Jackson, Mid [pj 
last week by Assistant Secretary McClotfbote , 
He said that “we already have within of 
means full command of the sea if we Wlifexic 
to exercise it,” and added that “with Enijive 
land we will at not too far a time commal 
the air, and next year our armies, 
needed, will be prepared to respond to 
task we now foresee.” 
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Anti-Nazi Action, 


ness to Good Neighbor 
icy gives way to attitude 
unity against aggressors 


The Good Neighbor policy of the United 
tes now is bearing fruit in a growing 
tiNazi front for Western Hemisphere 


ople 
ent- 


had “war : ; : 

oil fense. This is evident in a series of 
1en E ; 7 

‘I tin-American moves to oust German 
Wi 


nts and bring about closer co-operation 



















wv: Eth the United States. 
well Decisive action for Pan-American unity 
oil replacing confusion and fence-sitting 
ail hich marked Latin-American politics im- 
’ Bediately after the collapse of France. 
hen the odds seemed to favor a German 
tctory in Europe. On the assumption they 
—fould have to play ball with Hitler in or- 
br to get trade in Nazi-dominated Eu- 
 woripees Latin republics adopted a cagey atti- 
will de toward hemisphere defense proposals 
in ae™ the T nited States. ar. 
hich } That cautious mood is yielding to a 
h Te of common hemisphere interests. 
‘7, ga-American solidarity is becoming more 
han a diplomatic phrase. 
ha The Big Four: Most impressive evidence 
bili the hemisphere’s surging Pan-American 
UN Batiment is found in four important coun- 
it Mies beyond the Rio Grande—Argentina, 
| razil, Chile and Mexico. In these repub- 
a s, there has been anti-Nazi action or 
°¥% Gutspoken official policy in favor of Amer- 
__ an unity. 
Wol'™® Until recently, Argentina’s official atti- 
ns “ide, if not hostile, has been at least aloof 
rt “pward efforts of the United States to 
€s Olirganize hemisphere defense. In contrast 
» “PSE the overwhelming vote of the Argentine 
. ,.phamber of Deputies last week censuring 
ung He German Ambassador, Baron von 
hat tf hermann, after disclosures of Nazi ac- 
~ ABvities by an Argentine “Dies Commit- 
- D 


in 


h shin Tn Chile, anti-Nazi sentiment is mani- 
igthes st in the arrest of many prominent Ger- 
‘Bans, accused of heading Nazi groups. 
hile has a sizable German population, as 
pave Argentina and Brazil. 

Mick Unity for hemisphere defense is the key- 
LcClo ote of speeches by President Vargas of 
hin “prazil and President Avila Camacho of 
vey lexico. Neither of these countries was 
ively for the Good Neighbor defense 
dlicy a year ago. 

In the same spirit of hemisphere soli- 
arity are the ousting of German consular 
pents from South and Central American 


nilitan 


i 
mmal 
11€S, 

to 
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countries, Costa Rica’s anti-Nazi parade, 
Bolivia’s unearthing of a Nazi plot, and 
economic co-operation with the United 
States by most of the Latin republics. 

Among reasons for the shift in attitude 
are these: (1) Prospect of a long war, 
rather than the quick peace which ap- 
peared possible after the defeat of France; 
(2) Anglo-American collaboration to form 
an overpowering naval combination for 
rule of the seas; (3) huge United States 
purchases of materials in Latin 
America; (4) extension of lend-lease aid 
to hemisphere countries; (5) development 
of the United States and the British Em- 
pire into the only big remaining markets 
for hemisphere exports. 

Trade: Until Germany got control of the 
Continent, such countries as Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay sold part or 
the bulk of their exports in Europe. Be- 
fore the war, Germany was a large market 
for Latin-American grains, cotton, wool, 
metals. South American political leaders 
looked to the time when they might have 
to do business with a Hitler-ruled Europe. 

But conditions have changed. The 
United States has stepped into the gap 
left by the closing of European markets. 
Increased purchases of copper, wool, cof- 
fee, sugar and cocoa by the United States 
largely have offset losses of European 
markets. 


raw 


iy > ae 


IN SOUTH AMERICA THE TREND IS 





an America Unites for Defense 


Trade Collaboration Reveal Swing to Solidarity 


For imports, too, the Latin republics 
have become more dependent upon the 
United States than ever before. They must 
come here for machinery, automobiles, rail- 
road equipment, steel. Thus there is mu- 
tual need for trade. 

Through control over exports and a sub- 
stantial portion of imports, the United 
States has a strong hand in playing the 
Good Neighbor game for defense purposes. 
(See page 17.) There is every indication 
that mutual need for trade will increase, 
rather than diminish, and that the Gov- 
ernment will extend controls over hemi- 
sphere trade. 

Lend-Lease: The Government also holds 
the credit strings. These strings lead to 
Export-Import Bank loans and lend-lease 
credits for purchase of war materials. Some 
$400,000,000 is reported destined for lend- 
lease aid to Latin America. Already out in 
the open are a $17,000,000 lend-lease credit 
to Uruguay and aid to Mexico for purchase 
of 160 military planes. These loans, along 
with trade, are practical incentives for 
playing ball with Uncle Sam rather than 
Hitler. 

For economic ends, in fact, the hemi- 
sphere is rapidly becoming a unit. Need 
for trade co-operation is generally recog- 
nized. Political co-operation among the 


nations of the hemisphere is following the 
economic trends. 





a sha 
ANTI-AXIS 


—Wide World 


One of many demonstrations 
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TAXES YOU WILL PAY 
UNDER THE NEW RATES 


Higher Levies to Cut Heavily Into Incomes and Profits Next Yeo 


How burden of defense cost 
will fall on individuals 
and the business world 


Defense costs are beginning to come 
home to the American public in the form 
of sharp tax increases. First major in- 
stallment toward the defense bill is the 
new revenue act on which congressional 
action was completed last week. Effect of 
the higher taxes will be fewer dollars for 
the average family to spend. Corporations 
will have to hand over to the federal tax 
collector a larger share of their earnings. 

Passage of the law enables individuals 
and corporations to know how much they 
must lay aside to meet taxes which they 
will have to pay next year on 1941 in- 
comes. Although still higher taxes are 
looked for next year, it is agreed that 
levies on 1941 incomes should not be raised 
further. 

To the Treasury, which collects the 
taxes, the new law means a gain in reve- 
nue of about $3,550,000,000 in a full year 
of operation. In the present fiscal year, 
which ends July 1, it is expected to in- 
crease tax collections by about $2,000,000,- 
000 to a total of $11,000,000,000. The act, 
which makes the steepest increase m taxes 
on record, will increase individual and 
corporation income, estate, gift, excise and 


miscellaneous levies by about 38 per cent. 

This is what the new law means to 
different groups paying the tax increases. 

Individuals. Higher income taxes, par- 
ticularly for those in the lower and middle- 
income brackets who now pay income tax- 
es. This results from lowering personal ex- 
emptions to $1,500 for married persons 
and $750 for single persons, wiping out 
the $4,000 surtax credit with the result 
that surtaxes start with the first dollar 
of taxable income, and raising surtax rates. 
The normal tax of 4 per cent on individuals 
is not changed. 

New surtax rates start with 6 per cent 
of the first $2,000 of taxable income and 
run up to 77 per cent of all income over 
$5,000,000 a year. The defense tax, adding 
10 per cent to taxes payable, is repealed. 

Examples of the effect of the old and 
new income taxes: Take the case of John 
Smith, single and earning $4,000 a year. 
He is paying an income tax of $123 this 
year, but he will have to pay $347 next 
year. ; 
This is why: Against his 1940 income, 
he had a personal exemption of $800, and 
an earned income credit of 10 per cent of 
his income, or $400. That gave him a de- 
duction of $1,200, leaving $2,800 subject 
to tax. Since he had an exemption of 
$4,000 against surtaxes, he paid no sur- 
taxes. The $2,800 was subject only to the 





contributions, taxes, etc. 


Net Income Single Person 





What Your Tax Bill Next Year Will Be 


Here is a comparison between income taxes paid this year under the old law 
and taxes that will be paid next year under the new law just passed by Congress. 
Net income for persons earning $3,000 or less is the amount actually earned; for 
persons earning more than $3,000 it is the amount earned less deductions for 


Married Person 
(no dependents) 


OldLaw NewLaw Old Law New Law OldLaw NewLaw 

g 800 $ — $8 2 $ —- ¢$ = $s —- &$ = 
1,000 . + 18 _ _ _— _ 
2,000 4 +t 104 _- 37 — - 
3,000 84 197 31 123 _ 54 
5,000 172 483 110 375 75 271 
10,000 686 1,493 528 - 1,305 440 1,117 
25,000 4,253 7,224 3,843 6,864 3,571 6,480 
50,000 14,709 20,882 14,128 20,439 13,741 19,967 
100,000 44,268 53,214 43,476 52,704 42,948 52,160 
1,000,000 718,404 733,139 717,584 732,554 717,036 731,930 


Married Person 
(two dependents) 
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f per cent normal tax, plus the 10, 
cent defense tax. 

But against his 1941 income, he 
have a personal exemption of only $7; 
He still will have his earned income erej 
of $400, but it will apply only with regy 
to the normal tax. He will have to pay 
6 per cent surtax on the first $2,000; 
excess of his exemption and 9 per 
on the remaining $1,250. In addition, j 
will have to pay the 4 per cent nom 
tax on $2,850. 

Suppose Smith is married and has ty 
children. Against his 1940 income he } The 
a personal exemption of $2,000, togeth ect to 
with $800 in credits for his depender 
When he makes his 1941 return y 
March, he will have an exemption of on 
$1,500 and the $800 in credits. 

Persons earning up to $3,000 a ye 
Single or married persons within this 
ary limit can use, if they wish, a simplif 
form for their income tax returns. 
form will have printed on the back a ta 
showing the tax to be paid on income 
to $3,000 a year. Income is grouped i 
blocks of $25, and the tax rises with ea 
block. All the taxpayer has to do is 
look at the table and see what the tar 
for his annual income and put this fig 
down as his income tax. 

The taxpayer does not have to both 
with such questions as deductions, sim 
the tax for each income block is reduc 
by an arbitrary 10 per cent in lieu of é 
ductions. 

Example: John Jones, who is sing 
earns $1,500 a year. He looks at the 
and finds that a single person earning) 
tween $1,475 and $1,500 pays a tax 
$61. That is all there is to it. If Jom 
were married, had no dependents, @ 
earned $3,000 a year, he would find thathi 
tax would be $123. 

Corporations. The largest share of 
tax increase falls on corporations, whi 
will have to pay an additional $1,400, 
000 a year under the new law. Corporali 
income tax increases are of two kinds : 
creases in the regular income rates and 
the excess profits taxes. 

The increases in the regular incoq 
rates are in the form of a surtax of 6) 
cent on the first $25,000 of income and 
per cent on all in excess of that figure. 
The surtaxes, of course, are in addit 
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i the regular rates. Under the new law, 

ar rates for corporations earning not 

sore than $25,000 are 15 per cent on the 

rst $5,000, 17 per cent on the next $15,- 

00, and 19 per cent on the next $5,000. 

or corporations earning more than $25,- 

m0, the rate is 24 per cent. The new law 
QQmepeals the 10 per cent defense tax. 

The higher excess profits taxes result 

mainly from an increase in the amount of 

meome subject to excess profits taxes, al- 

¥ hough the rates are increased as follows: 

y §i Old Law 


New Law 


Amount of 


a cess Profits (per cent) (per cent) 

eal First $20,000 95 35 

009 Next $30,000 30 40 

Next $50,000 35 45 

ion, y Next $150,000 40 50 

nomad Next $250,000 45 pes 
Over $500,000 50 60 

las ty 


he hy The increase in amount of income sub- 
t to these taxes results chiefly from a 
eversal of the process of taking the excess 
ofits taxes and normal taxes out of 
prporation net income. Under the old law, 
he normal taxes came out first, and the 
cess profits taxes were levied on what 
as left. The new law provides that the 
keess profits taxes come out first, and the 
ormal taxes apply to what is left. Since 
he excess profits rates are much higher 
an the normal rates, the corporation 
ares much worse by the change. 


The new 













law 


h @ also lowers the excess 
> is profits credit computed on an invested 


apital basis. Under the old law, corpora- 
ions were allowed 8 per cent of invested 
tapital as a deduction before the excess 
both profits rates were applied. On 1941 earn- 
ings, they will be allowed 8 per cent of the 





first $5,000,000 of invested capital and 7 
per cent of all in excess of this. 

The alternative credit of 95 per cent of 
average earnings in the years 1936 to 1939, 
inclusive, was not changed. Result is that 
corporations with large earnings in these 
years still can use nearly all their average 
earnings as their credit, despite Adminis- 
tration efforts to place a ceiling of 10 per 
cent of invested capital on the credit. 
Corporations that ran in the red or had 
very low earnings can use the invested 
capital credit. 

As an example of the effect of the higher 
taxes, take the case of Corporation A, 
which has an invested capital of $50,000,- 
000, and earned 3 per cent in the 1936-39 
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period. In 1940 it earned $5,000,000, or 10 
per cent, and its earnings will run at this 
rate in 1941. 

On 1940 earnings, it paid a regular in- 
come tax of 24 per cent, or $1,200,000. It 
paid no excess profits tax, because the 
$4,000,000 excess profits credit computed 
on the invested capital basis was greater 
than the $3,800,000 of income remaining 
after the regular taxes were deducted. 

On 1941 earnings, it will have an ex- 
cess profits credit of $3,555,000, which will 
apply against the $5,000,000. Thus, it will 
have to pay excess profits taxes on $1,445,- 
000. The taxes will total $821,000. This 
will be deducted from the $5,000,000, leav- 
ing $4,179,000. The 24 per cent regular 
tax, applied against the latter sum, will 
result in a regular tax of $1,002,960. Then 
will come the surtaxes, which will take 
$292,280 more. Thus the concern will pay 
total taxes of $2,116,240 on 1941 earnings. 

The corporation capital stock tax is in- 
creased by the new law from $1.10 to $1.25 
per $1,000 of declared capital stock value. 

Estate and gift tax rates are increased 
sharply to yield $158,000,000 of revenue a 
year, although the $40,000 exemption was 
not lowered, despite Administration ef- 
forts to have it reduced to $25,000. 

Higher excise and miscellaneous taxes 
in the new law will yield $850,000,000 a 
year. These tax increases go into effect 
October 1, and thus will make part of the 
new tax burden felt at once. Rates on au- 
tomobiles, trucks, parts, tires and tubes 
are doubled. There are sharp tax increases 
on radios, refrigerators, distilled spirits, 
and cosmetics. A 5 per cent tax is placed 
on railroads, bus, boat and air transport 
tickets. In addition, motorists will have to 
pay a $5 annual use tax on automobiles. 
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Why Miss Perkins Retains 
Influence With President © 


Neutral Position in AFL-ClO War and Services in Starting 
New Deal Programs Counteract Demands for Resignation 


Disputes with union leaders, 
opposition to restrictions on 
strikes are bases of criticism 


Despite a long series of demands for 
her removal from the Cabinet, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins still maintains 
her influence with the President. 

Latest evidence that the first woman 
Cabinet member still wields full authority 
within the Administration is the appoint- 
ment of Gerard D. Reilly to the National 
Labor Relations Board. When Mr. Roose- 
velt announced the selection of the youth- 
ful Labor Department solicitor to fill the 
Labor Board vacancy, he picked the man 
who was number one on Madame Secre- 
tary’s list of candidates. A half-dozen 
others with strong support were passed 
over. 

So often has Washington heard the ru- 
mor that Miss Perkins is to be replaced 
that her exodus is always expected. But, 
despite the persistent drive for her re- 
moval, Miss Perkins has survived. Today 
she is one of the three remaining members 
of the original New Deal Cabinet. Only 
Secretary of State Hull and Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes can equal her seniority. 

Latest and most important demand 
that Miss Perkins quit the Cabinet comes 
from the politically powerful American 
Legion. The Legion convention at Mil- 
waukee demanded her resignation. Three 
weeks earlier, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars opened. a battle aking the same line. 

National labor union leaders have little 
more affection for the feminine Secretary 
of Labor than the veterans. John L. 
Lewis once shouted that she knew no more 
about economics than a “Hottentot.” Lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
have been restrained; some State 
federations of labor have actively sup- 
ported her. 

Nor is the Secretary popular with Con- 
gress, although the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee cleared her of impeachment charges 
once lodged by New Jersey’s Republican 
Representative J. Parnell Thomas. 

Questions now are being asked as to 
why the President keeps Miss Perkins in 
his Cabinet in the face of the storm she 
has aroused. The politically wise are add- 


more 
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ing up her debits and credits as a political 
leader. 

On the debit side: Miss Perkins’s col- 
leagues charge her difficulties partly to 
what they describe as a “lack of political 
sense” and inability to handle -news re- 
porters. 

Miss Perkins is continually in hot water 
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with union leaders who resent the presence 
of a “social worker” supposedly represent- 
ing labor in the Cabinet. She has repeated- 
ly reprimanded unions, privately, for ac- 
tions which she does not approve. 

On the other hand, she always has re- 
fused to support legislation that would 
outlaw or. otherwise restrict the activities 
which she condemns. This has brought on 


her the hostility of organizations that 

sought for the Government more author 
to deal with sitdown strikes, Commy; 
activities and strikes in defense plants, 

Equally important in the minds of th 
seeking her removal was the failure 4 
deport Harry Bridges, radical leader , 
the CIO in California. Proceedings agaip 
Mr. Bridges delayed and final 
dropped while Miss Perkins retained jury 
diction over the Bureau of Immigratig 
and Naturalization. 

Facts these: A week before th 
Bridges case was to be heard, a fede 
court handed down a decision involviy 
an identical charge—membership in ty 
Communist Party. The decision reversd 
the Labor Department’s deportation ord 


were 


are 


the Communist Party. The Bridges ¢ 
was postponed pending appeal of th 
decision to the Supreme Court. The a 
peal was unsuccessful. 

Subsequently, Dean James M. Landi 
of Harvard Law School, heard the cag 
against the West Coast union leader a 
reported no basis for deportation. Thy 
Immigration Bureau later was transfer 
to the Justice Department. The Brid 
case is still pending. 

On the credit side: Miss Perkins’s re 
utation as a social worker stands in 
favor outside of union circles, as does th 
fact that she never has been a mem 
of a union. In an Administration whi 
comes closer to being a labor governme 
than any previous one, the political e 
perts believe that a social worker as Se 
retary of Labor is insurance against 
New Deal’s being tagged as a “labor go 
ernment.” 

Miss Perkins, free of any obligations 
to let their o 
ficers run her department. 

Add to these considerations the shar 
largely unrecognized, which Miss Perki 
had in planning and launching many Ne 
Deal projects and her services appear 0 
siderable. She was a pioneer in publé 
works planning. She played a leading 1 
in formulating the Social Security p 
gram, in launching the Civilian Conserv 
tion Corps, the Public Contracts Act a 
the Wage and Hour Law. 

Other important factors in her favd 
are: the difficulties which would face t# 


against an alien admitting ie of 
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President in attempting to find a mf 
Labor Secretary who would not be evé 
less acceptable to one or both factions ¢ 
the labor movement; her support amo 
women, especially those who are acti 
in politics. Example of this support ¥§ 
the citation for “quiet statesmanship” # 
“wisdom as an administrator” given t 
year by the General Federation of Wa 
en’s Clubs. 
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HE BATTLE FOR RAW MATERIALS 


Tighter Controls Over Supplies as Aid to Defense and Business 


Exports, imports, production 
to be geared to provide 
‘ever-normal’ stock piles 


At the heart of the immediate problem 
faced by the American Government and 
American business is the question of raw 
materials. Without raw materials, the de- 
fense program cannot go ahead, civilian 
business cannot continue. That is why 
the two major defense boards, under the 
chairmanship of Vice President Wallace, 
are moving first to tighten up the controls 
om raw materials as they push the defense 
program into high gear. 

An important step in the direction of 
raw material planning is the action of 
President Roosevelt in placing the Office 
of Export Control under one of the Wal- 
lace agencies—the Economic Defense 
Board. Another step is adoption of the 
policy, announced by Vice President Wal- 

e, of accumulating an “ever-normal 
stock pile” of critically needed metals and 
other materials. 

The other Wallace agency—the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board—is pre- 
paring to expand aluminum production 
beyond the present goal of 1,500,000,000 
pounds a year and magnesium production 
beyond the goal of 400,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Also, SPAB is backing up the efforts of 
Floyd L. Odlum, of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, to spread defense 
production to small businesses which are 
about to be shut off from materials for 
nondefense use. 

Both boards have been asked by the 
Vice President to consult with all affected 
departments and agencies at once and to 
report on the extent to which supplies of 
critically needed raw materials can be in- 
creased. 

Export control: Supervision of export 
control now is in the hands of Milo Perk- 
ins, executive director of the Economic 
Defense Board. Brig. Gen. Russell L. 
Maxwell, who launched the export control 
program, is returning to the War Depart- 
ment to resume his former duties. 

One advantage of the new setup, it is 
pointed out, is that export control meas- 
ires may be tied in more closely with high 
governmental policy. Needs of the various 
Latin-American countries for American 
goods will be weighed against the needs of 
the defense program at home. 
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A second advantage is that steps to 
prevent American exports from helping the 
Axis countries can be tied in with meas- 
ures to prevent other countries from ex- 
porting to the Axis. Previously, American 
exporters sometimes found that they were 
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prevented from selling to Axis-dominated 
countries, only to see exporters in other 
countries capture the business. 

Strategic buying: The principal way in 
which other countries can be kept from 
sending goods to the Axis powers is by 
strategic, or “preclusive,” buying. Through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
United States is offering to take from Chile 
and other Latin-American countries their 
entire output of raw materials essential in 
making war. This buying, while still han- 
dled by the RFC, now comes under the 
general direction of the Economic Defense 
Board. 

Through such strategic buying, the Gov- 
ernment is gradually occupying the field of 
import as well as export control. A sub- 
sidiary of the RFC, for example, now is the 
sole importer of rubber. The recent action 
of the OPM in freezing stocks of silk put 
the Government in effective control of an- 
other imported product. The possibility is 
seen that the Federal Government may go 
one step further and require importers, 
like exporters, to have Government li- 
censes before they can bring in products 
from abroad. 

Control of shipping: Another task close- 
ly linked with export control and strategic 
buying is the allocation of shipping space. 
This has been done in the past by the Mar- 
itime Commission, acting more or less in- 
dependently of other agencies. Now this 
allocation is expected to be done under the 
general direction of the Economic Defense 
Board, and in the light of its decisions with 
respect to both exports and imports. 

Building up stock piles: Supplies of 
strategic raw materials in the United 
States will be expanded in a variety of 
ways, according to Vice President Wallace. 
He declares that among the approaches 
will be “an expansion of production fa- 
cilities both here and abroad, conversion 
of nondefense plants to military uses, the 
working of more shifts, and payment of 
premiums for certain metals coming from 
low-yielding veins of ore.” 

And he adds: “Even with all this, how- 
ever—and we shall drive forward aggres- 
sively toward maximum and balanced pro- 
duction in every trade area open to us— 
stiff sacrifices still will have to be made 
by civilians and certain nondefense in- 
dustries within this hemisphere. The threat 
of Hitler is such that a ‘business-as-usual’ 
attitude is like a foreign army within our 
borders.” 
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. the Presidents Weele 


Title Reg. U.S. 


More Speed for Defense 


Another Day Saved on Each Shipment of Arms to Combat Aggressors 


Study of tax bill, questions 
of convoys and ‘propaganda’ 
mark a heavy week's work 


It was a tough, hard week. At Hyde 
Park over the week end there was some 
relaxation. There was, also, never far from 
the presidential elbow, a bulky portfolio of 
important documents. One of them was 
the record-breaking tax bill ready for his 
signature. That was one signature which 
couldn’t be delegated to an aide .. . al- 
though other signatures might. . . 

As the President explained early in the 
week at his press conference, it would be 
possible to save 24 precious hours in the 
lend-lease routine if someone else could 
sign the President’s name to papers. Mr. 
Roosevelt found he had the authority to 
use a pinch hitter. Edward Stettinius 
hereafter will sign. Originally, it took from 
25 to 30 days to get final action between 
preliminary application and actual author- 
ization. That was cut down to 16 days. 
This new cutting of red tape will drop it 
to 15 days. The President sees no chance 
of getting below that. 

Mr. Roosevelt was asked whether there 
was any speed-up possible on the British 
side of the program. The President said 
he didn’t think so, thought that on the 
whole the British were doing a good job 
considering the problems involved. 

As to the President’s second lend-lease 
report, made public according to law, the 
President was asked if he thought it was 
a fair interpretation on the part of some 
to label it disappointing. The President 
didn’t think so, curtly said that 99.9 per 
cent of the articles could not be purchased 
on the shelves of department stores. 

Mr. Roosevelt refused to be drawn into 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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NOW WHAT COULD } 
‘I POSSIBLY TELL © 
THOSE PAST-MASTERS 

ABOUT COMEDY? / 


THE PRESIDENT AGREED 


questions which would have required him 
to talk about a new defense outpost at 
Labrador, about methods the Navy will 
use to protect lend-lease shipments, about 
the possibility of requests for repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, about the possibility of re- 
quests for arming of American merchant- 
men. Amateur strategists, the President 
cautioned, should not think there is only 
one means of protecting shipping. This 
cryptic reply was in answer to a corre- 
spondent who wished to know whether the 
“shooting orders” meant convoys in the 
Atlantic. 

For the first time, a thinly veiled presi- 
dential barb was thrown at the Senate sub- 
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committee investigating alleged war-prop. 
aganda films. Quite firmly, the Presiden} 
said that as a movie-goer he hadn’t no. 
ticed any war propaganda in the films, thai 
he would suggest a reprinting of a cartoon 
he had just noticed in the Washington 
Star (reprinted on this page). Carefully 
the President read out the cartoonist's 
comment, word by word. 

Just as carefully, with a slight increas 
in the presidential decibels, did he read 
word for word a sarcastic telegram sent by 
an unnamed someone in Connecticut to an 
unnamed Senator: “Have just been read. 
ing book called Holy Bible. Has large cir. 
culation in this country. Written entirely 
by foreign-born, mostly Jews. First part 
full of warmongering propaganda. Second 
part condemning isolationism. That fake 
story about samaritan dangerous. Should 
be added to your list and suppressed’ 
The laughter that followed was comment 
enough from the Chief Executive. 

One reporter queried the President about 
assertions that the Government had 
brought pressure on the movie industry t 
make propaganda films. Government, th 
President replied, was an extremely broai 
word. Certainly, the administrative heal 
(the President of the United States) ha 
not brought such pressure. 

When a reporter asked whether Den- 
ocrats would support Republican cand: 
dates who backed the Administration’ 
foreign policy, the President sharply r 
buked him, said why drag party politia 
into this picture of danger to the Unitel 
States at this time? Quite acidly, M, 
Roosevelt said he didn’t care whether sud 
interjection of politics came from Capitd 
Hill, the Government, newspapers, radi 
commentators, or where—the rule agains 
interposing politics should apply to il 
persons. And that was that. 

Saturday morning, while the silver nb 
bon of the Hudson coursed below him, 
while the Dutchmen in the hills were sleep 
ing off their midnight bowling party, th 
President opened his portfolio, and in th 
library of the Hyde Park house began: 
thorough checking of the tax bill. Looking 
comfortable in his shirtsleeves, with stack 
of old naval books cluttering the room, th 
President told newsmen that he would nd 
sign the bill until he had made an & 
haustive study of it; if enacted into las, 
it would drill deeper than ever into taf 
pockets of individuals and corporations 
Here was one presidential signature whid 
would not be rushed. 
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Deep underground in 
Butte mines, ore is 
drilled, blasted loose, 
and transported to the 
reduction works—pre- 
liminary to the following 
eight major steps neces- 
sary to obtain pure 
copper from earth- 
bound Montana ores. 


Right—Flotation con- a... 
centrates ore dried; 
then the sulphur 
content is’ removed 
in roasting furnaces. 





Smelting then 
takes place in 
reverberatory 
furnaces. 


Ore is then crushed and 
wnd to particles finer 
fron sand. 





Right — Flotation separates 
the copper-bearing parti- 
des from waste material. 





N mines, smelters and refineries we are producing copper day and 
night ... and our fabricating subsidiaries are devoting every 
resource at their command to the on-time delivery of metals essen- 
tial to National Defense: copper and copper-alloy sheets, plates, rods 
and tubes .. . and electrical wires and cables—all of which are 


being required in huge quantities. 
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OTHER VITAL METALS 


In addition to the production and fabri- 
cation of copper and copper-alloys, 
Anaconda produces zinc, lead and other 
important non-ferrous metals, as well as 
nodulized manganese ore . . . all essen- 
tial to national defense. 





Copper cathodes are then melted \ 
in refining furnaces and cast into > 
commercial shapes 99.9% pure. If 



























producing vital Copper 


Below—in huge converters the 
molten mass is further purified 





ran After additional 
urnace treatment, copper 
containing gold and silver 
is cast into cnodes. 





Below—Electrolytic refin- 
ing produces pure copper 
papell permits 
recovery precious 
metals. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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; aad low of National Issues. 
NEW TAX LAW: PRESS REACTIONS 


Most Commentators Approve Broadening of Levy on Incomes 





Many criticize failure of 
Congress to enact effective 
anti-inflationary measure 


The nation’s press is almost evenly di- 
vided in its evaluation of the new 1941 
Revenue Act, on which congressional 
action was completed last week. A slight 
majority of the commenting editors ap- 
prove the measure on the ground that the 
broadening of the tax base through lower- 
ing of personal income exemptions is a 
step in the right direction. 
But many newspapers contend 
that the legislation is a half- 
way measure at best, being 
ineffective to meet the danger 
of inflation and containing a 
number of objectionable spe- 
cial taxes, such as the use tax 
on automobiles. 

“The Senate amendment 
broadening the income tax 
base,” argues the Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), “is by 
all odds the most constructive 
provision in the whole meas- 
ure. It undertakes to do some- 
thing fundamental toward re- 
vamping the federal tax struc- 
ture in line with the principle 
of ability to pay. It tries to 
face courageously the Govern- 
ment’s very grave fiscal prob- 
lems.” 

“Leaders of the successful 
fight in the Senate to reduce 
personal exemptions,” points 
out the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram (Ind. Dem.), 
“asserted that the purpose was 
to lay a basis for a completely 
democratic tax next year. A 
fully democratic tax would 
touch every person who has 
an income, however small. In 
some manner, and soon, Congress must 
muster the courage to democratize the 
income tax by the only method possible— 
bringing everybody into its fold.” 

Speaking for the opposition view, the 
Detroit (Mich.). Free Press (Ind.) de- 
clares: “The most that can be said for 
the tax bill is that it is probably the best 
revenue measure that could be obtained 
from Congress in its present mood. The 
country will find cold comfort in that. 
At an early stage of the defense program, 
there was great talk in Washington about 
checking inflation by taxation. Congress 
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labored over this idea—and finally brought 
forth this timid and mouselike measure, 
which, for all the severity of some of its 
rates, does not begin to match defense 
spending. As a result, the inflationary 
forces now loose in the country are given 
a new lease on life.” 

“The authors of a study report made 
public by the National Economy League,” 
observes the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “apparently are convinced that 
the tax burden now contemplated won’t 
be nearly high enough for the nation’s 
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best interests. Yet whatever one may 
think of their specific recommendations, 
the authors of the report have good reason 
to be emphatic in advocating drastic safe- 
guards against inflation.” 

To the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.), this year’s tax measure is but a 
foretaste of what is to come. The Tribune 
states: “Those reality-dodging individuals 
who indulge an illusion that this country 
is not going to have to pay the fiddler for 
the war dance in which it is engaging— 
and pay him plenty—should reflect a bit 
on this statement by Secretary Morgenthau: 
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‘We shall have to tax ourselves much 
more heavily next year than this year, 
great and far-reaching as the present tax The 
bill will be.’” nous! 
The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep) patrol 
singles out the use tax on automobiles as fation. 
especially objectionable: “The use tax js passe 
essentially a vicious form of taxation, must I 
whether employed by the Federal Goven. pay 
ment or by the States. Its proponents con. pesto 
tended that it would actually cost less than mm 
if half a cent were added to the gasoline oy ; 
tax. That may be true, but the fact rm. i, 
mains that it is a tax whic : 
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which is costly to collect.” 

“What is called ‘the bigges 
tax bill in the country’s his. 
tory,’” notes the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Dem.), “te. 


ceived almost unanimous Sep. 


a th 
ate approval. The vote doubt-§ ... 
less reflects the nation’s atti- ahs 
tude. Perceiving that thel, - 

4 z , guenaders 
freedom which he enjoys ig if.<:, 


worth preserving, and can be —_ 
preserved only by building y Pinals 
a strong defense, the citizeily.. 
willingly «vill pay his share off prote 
the cost. The President and The 
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“Tf nothing else comes 0 
the move to tax lower i 
comes,” decides the Columbus 
(Ohio) Evening Dispat 
(Ind.) , “it should produce on 
good result, and that is 
greatly increased alertness ¢ 
the part of the public to 
that the tax squanderers 
down on much of their wa 
fully experimental and unjust 
fiably extravagant use of t 
revenues.” 

“In the five months during] 
which the bill was shaped,” in the opinio—l 
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“public discussion showed a_ wide 
progressive understanding of the proble 
of defense financing. In the final ena¢ 
ment, Congress and the Administrati 
have shown political courage to matey 
this public understanding. In approviggy 
such a bill Congress has given an imply, 
but binding promise. It is impossible (ijt, 
ask so large a sacrifice from so 
people without accepting at the same til 
a moral commitment to economize in 
costs of Government. 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





‘Price Fixing as Antidote for Inflation: 
|éditors Agree Controls Are Needed 


r, 
aX 


The nation’s editors are almost unan- 
mously agreed that some form of price 
entrol is necessary as an antidote for in- 
) fation. While some commentators em- 
phasize the view that congressional action 
must be speedy to be effective, the ma- 
rity stress their criticism of the Admin- 
'Btration measure now before the House 
‘E(ommittee on Banking and Currency as 
ling one-sided because it does not pro- 
ride for control over wages. 
“Jt has been maintained in the proposals 
nade by Leon Henderson, price adminis- 
ator,” contends the Pueblo (Colo.) Star- 
mrnal (Ind.), “that the power should be 
ranted to his bureau to fix the prices of 
mmodities and rents. No proposal was 
sade by Henderson to consider wages or 
glaries or the prices of farm commodities 
‘Bn the price-fixing power requested. It has 
ven maintained, and rightly so, that such 
haphazard system as that proposed by 
Menderson would produce nothing but 
mfusion and bankruptcy as well as un- 
imess to hundreds of thousands of indi- 
miuals who would not be protected as 
ther segments of the population would 
bk protected.” 
The Star-Journal concludes: “Before 
ny general policy of price and wage fix- 
‘Wug is undertaken it should be decided as a 
minciple of such a system that it must be 
inclusive or not adopted at all.” 


Carlisle in New London Evening Day 
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WILLIAM TELL SAVING HIS 
COUNTRY FROM INFLATION 


KPTEMBER 26, 1941 


“A brake on only one wheel of the com- 
plex mechanism of the American econ- 
omy,” agrees the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette (Ind. Rep.) , “is likely to start us 
into a disastrous skid. Whether the Con- 
gress and the Administration have the po- 
litical wisdom and courage to construct 
more than a patchwork anti-infiationary 
system remains still to be seen.” 

The Washington (N.C.) Daily News 
(Dem.) observes: “A housewife can hard- 
ly go shopping nowadays without discover- 
ing that the price of something or other 
has gone up. This emphasizes the need of 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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rushing a bill through Congress to keep 
the cost of living from going sky high. 
If the bill is delayed, this will give more 
time for the interested lobbies to get it 
trimmed down until it will not amount to 
much. The consumers are the ones who 
will be hard hit unless something is done. 
It behooves them to let the Senators and 
Representatives at Washington know their 
wishes in this matter.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) is out- 
spoken in its opinion of Congress’s duty: 
“There is ‘considerable talk’ on Capitol 
Hill of another congressional vacation 
after the tax bill and a forthcoming new 
lend-lease appropriation are disposed of. 
The proposed vacation would be at the 
expense of the price-fixing legislation. In 
other words, after providing the certain 


Brown in Akron Beacon Journal 
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THEY‘RE ALL AGAINST INFLATION—BUT 


basis for a further rise in the living costs 
and insuring, in the tax bill, the people’s 
lessened ability to bear it, Congress would 
go home. We would not advise that vaca- 
tion, at least not for any Congressman 
who values his future political comfort. 
The tax bill and the lend-lease appropria- 
tion are of supreme importance to the na- 
tion. But controlling inflation is no less 
so.” 

“The pending price-control bill,” de- 
clares the Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.) , “is not perfect by any means. Its 
lack of provision for curbing excessive 
wage advances is one major flaw, and an- 
other is the stipulation that there shall be 
no curtailment of price rises in farm prod- 
ucts until farm prices have reached 110 per 
cent of parity. It is possible that, given 
sufficient time, the House Committee 
might be able to write a bill considerably 
better than the one now being dissected. 
But inflation won’t wait. It is not a peril 
that can be met at Congress’s leisure. It 
is here.” 

“It must be conceded,” argues the Al- 
liance (O.) Review (Rep.), “there is 
grave danger of inflation. Most certainly 
any attempt to control this movement by 
draining away purchasing power and ar- 
bitrarily fixing prices is to attack the 
problem at only one end. The situation 
is rapidly becoming grave—it must be met 
with firmness.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News (Ind. 
Dem.) sums up its views as follows: “In- 
flation has been called the worst danger to 
the country’s morale. The threat of it 
should be enough to justify strict price 
control for the emergency.” 
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Moving to Avert 
A Shortage in 
Rubber Supply 


Because today’s mechanized army rolls 
on rubber instead of marching on its 
stomach, because about 98 per cent of 
all rubber used by the United States is 
imported from the East Indies, the posi- 
tion of this strategic raw material is high 
on the national defense headache list. 

If spread of war in the Far East were 
to cut off those imports today, the rub- 
ber stock pile built up so far with federal 
cash would last less than four months. 
Not until July 1, 1942, as the Pictogram 
reveals, is the rubber stock pile expected 
to reach the goal of 430,000 tons—and 
this is still 170,000 tons less than what 
this country will consume in 1941. 

Despite rubber’s position on the critical 
list, it wasn’t until almost a year after the 
war started that the Rubber Reserve Co. 
was created with a $5,000,000 fund to ac- 
cumulate an emergency stock pile. Not 
until one year later, in the summer of 
1941, did the Office of Production Man- 
agement move into the picture; take over 
the distribution of all rubber imports, 
decide, on a priority basis, just how much 
was to go to defense and to nondefense 
industries, decide that a 25 per cent cut 
in annual consumption was necessary, 
decide to stimulate America’s embryonic 
synthetic rubber industry. 

Today, even with complete govern- 
mental regulation, experts doubt there 
will be enough rubber to meet both mili- 
tary and civilian needs. First to feel the 
pinch may be America’s motorists. The 
automobile industry normally uses for 
tires three-fourths of all rubber consumed 
in the U.S. Even in 1941, the OPM ex- 
pects 64 per cent of all rubber consumed 
to go into tires. Even though reducing mo- 
tor vehicle output will lower tire demand, 
officials do not discount the possibility 
of rationing tires. 

Nazi Germany never had the problem, 
faced by the U.S. of supplying vast 
quantities of rubber for its passenger car 
industry. It did, however, have the prob- 
lem of being dependent upon imports 
while it was building a colossal war ma- 
chine. Early in 1933 it began to build a 
crude rubber stock pile, construct syn- 
thetic rubber plants, step up its scrap 
and reclaiming industry; now is believed 
to be self-sufficient, or nearly so. Its syn- 
thetic plants alone produce about 60,000 
tons a year, a goal the U.S. is not ex- 
pected to reach until the end of 1942. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





* ‘SCRAPS OF PAPER’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Democracy is on trial today as much as any other 
system of government. 

And democracy rests on the premise of morality— 
that men shall honor their commitments, fulfill their 
contracts and above all keep their word where public 
engagements are concerned. 

We are witnessing a breakdown in morality. 

Just as for the last few years the course of expediency 
has caused rulers to make of treaties and international 
agreements a “scrap of paper,” so today our own 
government officials in conspicuous instances are fail- 
ing to live up to their commitments and signatures 
on agreements made within our own domestic juris- 
diction. 

The cancerous poison of faithlessness has eaten 
into our system. It is sometimes called “group pres- 
sure” or political expediency but whatever reason is 
given for it, the American people are face to face 
with the fact that at a time of international stress 
millions of citizens are losing faith in many of their own 
government officials. 

Such a charge should not be lightly made. Un- 
happily, however, the records are available not only 
to prove it but also to prove that the highest officials 
in our government are not saying a word publicly 
to rectify what first might have been regarded as an 
error in judgment but which, being uncorrected, must 
now be charged to utter disregard of the written sig- 
natures of the government officials themselves. 

To the extent that subordinates in our Government 
must do the bidding of the President or be dismissed 
we can offer them some sympathy but we still do not 
know why anybody wants to remain in any govern- 
ment post and allow his signature to be dishonored 
by anybody else. Posterity remembers faithlessness 
long after the tinsel and glamour of public office have 
vanished with the ego of yesteryears. 


RESIGNATIONS OF Just reasons for resigning from 
OFFICIALS WOULD office can now be given by Frank 
BE JUSTIFIED Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
: William Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman as co-chairmen of the Office of Production 
Management and Admiral Emory Land as chairman 
of the U.S. Maritime Commission. ; 
These men and John Green, national president of 
the shipworkers union, signed a document whereby 
about $220,000,000 in extra wages was obtained from 


54 shipbuilding yards and companies in the East on 
the ground that this would mean labor peace. 

The stabilization agreement banned strikes and 
lockouts for a period of two years from June 23, 194}, 
Yet within a few weeks—August 6th—a strike wa; 
called at the Kearny, N. J., plant of the Federal Ship. 
building and Drydock Company and an issue was 
raised that was not mentioned in the contract, either 
as a just cause for suspending the agreement or a 
a grievance of any kind. That issue was the mainte. 
nance of union membership by compulsory action 
of the employer who was asked to agree to dismiss 
any employees not in good standing in the union 


THE EXCUSE THAT The excuse of some of our gov- 
CLOSED SHOP IS ernment officials has been pr:- 
A ‘LOCAL’ ISSUE vately but not publicly stated 

that the union maintenance iss 
was a “local” one and that the master contract wa 
signed with the understanding that it was subject to 
the negotiation of local issues at each plant in separate 
contracts. There is not a syllable in the master con- 
tract which says its acceptance is conditioned on any 
local agreements. 

If it were conceded as of last June or even August 
that the union maintenance or the closed shop in any 
form is a “local” issue, all doubt on that subject now 
has been dispelled by the statement last week of John 
Green, head of the C.I.O. union of shipworkers—not« 
local officer—but a national executive. 

Mr. Green considers the announcement made by 
Secretary Knox last Wednesday apropos of the union 
maintenance issue—doubtless on White House orders 
—to be a complete vindication and that from now on 
Mr. Green says he will press the demand in all the 
other shipyards of the East. Mr. Knox as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy stripped the issue of any “local’ 
meaning, when he said that any new management 4 
Kearny must accept union maintenance. 

Thus, therefore, we discover that the stabilization 
agreement is a scrap of paper. In good faith it was 
signed by employers in 54 shipyards and who agreed t0 
a pay rise in the belief that this was all part of a ste 
bilization program wanted by the government itself. 
The shipyards in the East with rare exceptions did not 
have the modified closed shop or closed shop when the 
issue arose at Kearny, N. J. Now, however, with the 
sanction of Secretary Knox and the National Defens 
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Mediation Board, which recommended the modified 
closed shop, Mr. Green feels he has a right to seek the 
extension of the plan to all other shipyards and to call 
strikes to enforce his demands. 

What shall we say of a Secretary of the Navy who 
officially permits this violation of a master contract 
and at the same time hints that the Government will 
insist on a union of maintenance stipulation with what- 
ever corporation acquires the Kearny property? 

Has not the national union which broke the con- 
tract been thus rewarded? And did not the same thing 
happen in the case of the North American Aviation 
plant in California where, after the work stoppage was 
publicly condemned by Attorney General Jackson as 
more of an “insurrection” than a strike, the Govern- 
ment’s own mediation board turned around and grant- 
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a union maintenance clause and virtually 100 per 
cent of the strikers’ demands so as to support the union 
that had caused the work stoppage and forced the 
seizure by troops? 

There is a deeper issue involved than good faith as 
between employers and their government. It is an is- 
sue of good faith as between workers in America and 
their government. The National Labor Relations Act 
has been heralded as a Magna Carta for the work- 
ingman. It is supposed to protect him in his right to 
join with others in expressing his wishes with respect to 
wages and working conditions. That law was never sup- 
posed to deprive any group of workers—majority or 
minority—of their right to a job. But it did specify the 
principle of majority rule as democratic procedure. 

Despite the alleged legal opinion furnished the 
President last week, the union maintenance scheme 
plainly violates the Wagner Law. For it permits one 
worker who is a non-member and pays no dues to keep 
his job and compels an employer to dismiss another 
worker for failing to pay dues to his union. 


MAJORITY RULE Is it democracy or oligarchy 
DISREGARDED IN which rules the men at Kearny? 
KEARNY VOTE An election was held on Febru- 

ary 26, 1940, to determine the 
wishes of the majority. Out of 6,075 employees eligi- 
ble to vote, 5,652 voted and the C.I.O0. was chosen as 
bargaining agent for all workers. Then the plant ex- 
panded due to the war emergency and when the strike 
was called in August, 1941, there were 18,000 workers 
on the rolls. Assuming that 100 per cent of the old em- 


“Stabilization’’ agreements in employment relations have been discarded : A 
by striking unions without protest from government officials. 
Need for a safeguarded election in taking a strike vote. 


ployees wanted to continue to be represented by the 
C.I.0O. with the power to strike vested in the hands of 
a few men, what about the wishes of the 12,000 new 
workers? Is a collective bargaining election a lifetime 
affair or should it be checked at least once a year so as 
not to oppress a minority who have become a ma- 
jority? 


CANADIAN STRIKE There is reason to believe that 
PLAN A LESSON today the C.I.O. union at Kear- 
FOR CONGRESS ny has less than 6,000 paid up 

members and that the union 
maintenance issue is a scheme to force the others into 
membership and dues payment. The union in question 
has a national convention next month and the delegates 
are chosen on the basis of paid up memberships. The 
records show that on April 1, 1941, the union had 
about 6,000 members and that when the strike vote was 
taken in August, 1941, the question was put orally ina 
theatre with a seating capacity of 4,000. 

Do not the facts justify another election now and 
should not the Government put up to the workers 
whether they want the union maintenance clause and 
a new management, or the old management without 
the forced payment of dues? Isn’t that the democratic 
and fair way to dispose of this troublesome issue? 

Letting the people rule is still a good old-fashioned 
way to settle many things in a republic. 

Congress has been technically in session these last 
few weeks but most of the members have been away 
on vacations or on trips connected with committee 
work. During that time Canada has taught us how to 
deal with one major aspect of the labor problem. All 
strikes hereafter on defense projects are to be con- 
sidered illegal unless a strike is voted by a majority 
ballot of the workers in an election supervised by the 
Department of Labor. 

Why doesn’t Congress give the workers of America 
that safeguard too? 

And why not once and for all eliminate the closed 
shop issue in defense work insisting that where a 
closed shop existed before the present emergency it 
shall not be disturbed but that where it has not been 
in operation since it shall not be made the basis for a 
strike? 

The Congress as the custodian of the rights of the 
people will be derelict in its duty if it allows the 
emergency to be exploited selfishly by any group. 
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ClO’S DRIVE FOR ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


Coal Mines, Shipyards, Steel Mills Bear Brunt of Spreading Campaign 


Outcome of ‘Big Steel’ dispute 
expected to indicate future 
trend in all major industries 


The open shop, historic basis of employ- 
ment in the country’s mass-production in- 
dustries, now is under the heaviest guns of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The six-year-old CIO is attacking on three 
fronts: in the shipyards, in the coal mines 
and in the steel mills. 

Immediate objective in this attack is the 
United States Steel Corp.—the bellwether 
of industry. Union strategists believe that 
once .Big Steel is forced to concede the 
“closed shop” in any of its operations, 
general defense of the open shop by other 
employers will collapse. 

The strike last month against Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. at Kearny, 
N.J., was the opening shot in this battle. 
There U.S. Steel refused to compromise, 
preferring to turn its $85,000,000 operation 
over to the Government rather than alter 
its open-shop policy. 

Today, the corporation’s coal-mining 
subsidiaries are operating under an armed 
truce arranged by the National Defense 
Mediation Board after a three-day strike 
to force all mines owned by steel com- 
panies to accept the “closed shop.” Al- 
though these subsidiary or “captive” coal 
mines operate on an open-shop basis, all 
but about 5 per cent of the miners em- 
ployed in them are said to be members of 
the CIO’s United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The “closed shop” would force this 5 
per cent into the union. 

Twice last week wildcat strikes closed 
steel mills operated by the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., another subsidiary of U.S. 
Steel. At Clairton, Pa., several hundred 
union members refused to work the coke 
ovens because of the presence of nonunion 
workmen. As a result, 44 open hearth fur- 
naces in three Carnegie plants were shut 
down. Later the same day, 300 workmen 
in the screening plant, where coal is pre- 
pared before it goes into the coke ovens, 
sat down because nonunion workmen were 
employed in their department. Made idle 
by these wildcat strikes were about 8,000 
workers. 

The current CIO offensive is not directed 
at Big Steel alone. Demands for a “closed 
shop” and check-off have been served on 
other steel companies—Bethlehem, Repub- 
lic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Inland. 
These companies too are involved in the 
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coal mine strike. Bethlehem also faces 
“closed-shop” demands, covering eight 
Eastern shipyards, from the CIO’s Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers—the same union that struck at 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock plant. 

Outcome of this struggle will depend in 
large part on action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Government is committed to 
maintaining defense operations to the ex- 
tent of seizing and managing private 
plants, if need be. So far, however, it has 
established no clear policy toward strikes 
for the “closed shop.” 

In a number of cases that have come be- 
fore the Mediation Board, the “closed- 


shop” issue has been decided against the 
union. But in other cases, notably one in- 
volving San Francisco yards of Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., and in the Federal 
Shipbuilding case, the Mediation Board 
threw its support to the union. 

In the Kearny case, the Government 
first seized the property and now has 
worked out a formula under which the ar- 
rangement for maintenance of union mem- 
bership can be enforced while the plant is 
under temporary Navy management. The 
union is to submit to the Mediation Board 
any case involving a member’s failure to 
maintain his good standing. The Board 
will recommend dismissal of that employe 
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DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-two strikes and one lockout, involving more than 63,855 employes, held up work 


on defense projects for part or all of last week. The total represents an increase of more than | 
50 per cent over the preceding week. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the | 
approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 
| 
| 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Curtiss-Wright Propeller Plant, Bea- 
ver, Pa. (150) 
Naval Defense Project, Key West, 
Fla. (1,600) 
Republic Aircraft Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Sjostrum Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (2,200) 
METAL TRADES: 
American Brake ee ” Foundry Co., 
Mahwah, N. J. 
American Car & , Co., Buf- 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
| 





falo, N. Y. (1,500) 
— Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
) 
Richmond Radiator Co., Uniontown, 
Pa. (890) 
United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa. (1,100) 


Army Ordnance Depot, Kendia, N. Y. 
(150) 
SAILORS AND SEAFARERS: 
Alcoa Steamship Co., and five others, 
New York City, Mobile, Ala., New 
Orleans, La., and Boston, Mass. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Washington Truckers, Washington, 
D. C. (600) 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERS: 
Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (700) 


| 
| OPERATING ENGINEERS: 
| 





Total: 14 AFL strikes involving more 
than 9,740 employes. 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Breeze Corp., Newark, N. J. (600) 


Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn. (300) | 

Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 


ELecTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 

Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (320) 

Simonds Worden White Co., Dayton, 
O. (235) 

Twentieth Century Brass 
Minneapolis, Minn. (50) 

Zallea Bros. & Johnson, Wilmington, 
Del. (55) 

MINE WORKERS: 

Captive Mines (13 companies), Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky (43,100) 

PAaCKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 

Chicago Meat Packing Companies, 

Chicago, Ill. (1,180) 
STEEL WORKERS: 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y. (500) 

Arcade Malleable Iron Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (400) 


Works, 


_, Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(500) 
Carnegie-TIllinois Steel Co. (two 


strikes) : McDonald Works, Youngs- 
town, O. (1,500); Clairton Works, 
Clairton, Pa. (300) 

~— Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
( ) 

Wheeling Corrugated Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. (1,400) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

G. & O. Manufacturing Co., 
Haven, Conn. (250) 
New Haven Clock Co., 

Conn. (1,500) 
Stamford Rolling Mills, Springdale, 
Conn. (425) 


Total: 19 CIO strikes involving ap- 
proximately 54,115 employes. 
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mless it finds that the union’s action is 
arbitrary, and the Navy then will dismiss 
the employe. 

This procedure, although novel for a 
federal agency, first was used by William 
—H. Davis, Mediation Board chairman, 

jle serving on the New York State Medi- 
e Board. There the formula was de- 
yised to settle a “closed-shop” dispute in- 
yolving 5,000 New York City gravediggers 
and cemetery workers. Mr. Davis has re- 
ported that in a year and a half, while he 
was administering the agreement, no case 
of dismissal for failure to pay union dues 
was brought to him for a decision. 

At the same time, the Navy Department 
has announced that the maintenance-of- 
membership clause will be dropped and 
recognition of the union withdrawn if the 
Kearny yard finally becomes a regular 
Navy operation. The maintenance-of-mem- 
bership policy will be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment only if the yard reverts to private 
management. 

Now the Mediation Board has under- 
taken to settle the captive mine dispute. 
The truce that sent the men back to work 
holds for 30 days, after which it can be 
terminated and the mines struck on three- 
day notice. The United Mine Workers al- 
ready have served notice on all other soft 
coal operators that a shutdown of all mines 
in the Appalachian area may be necessary 
if the union’s demand for a “closed shop” 
is not met. 

The contract between the union and the 
Appalachian operators, signed this summer 
ter protracted negotiations involving a 
30-day nation-wide strike, permits such a 
stoppage. In the agreement, the union has 
reserved the right to engage in strikes 
throughout the entire Appalachian area 
“when necessary to preserve and maintain 
the integrity and competitive parity” of 
the contract. 

Both operators and union are confident 
that they can win this struggle. Neither 
side expects the Government to be able to 
settle this dispute by use of its seizure 
powers. If the Mediation Board attempts 
to force compulsory unionism on U.S. 
Steel, as it did in the Kearny 2ase, the 
Government would be forced to 3-4 man- 
agers into several score mines 2c*tered 
over three States. On the other hind, if 
the union carries out its threat to call out 
on strike almost 400,000 coal miners, a 
major portion of the United States Army 
would be required to break the picket 
lines. 

Whatever the outcome, this struggle 
now is expected to determine the future 
of labor relations in a score of basic in- 
dustries, 





The National Labor Relations Board re- 
ports a record total of 405 collective bar- 
gaining elections conducted during Au- 
gust. Analysis of the results shows CIO 
unions won 158; AFL unions, 148, and in- 
dependent unions, 39, while in 60 elections 
no union received the necessary majority. 
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Never too busy to be 
Good Neighbors 


Ture are a lot of workers in the Bell System — about 350,000 
of them. Tkat’s a big family and it likes to be a friendly kind 
of family. 

Whether it be the installer in the house, the people in our 
offices, the operators or the lineman on the roadside helping to 
rescue a stray kitten for a worried youngster, telephone workers 
are close to the public and the tradition of the job is helpfulness. 

Even in these days when the needs of defense place sudden 


and increasing demands on telephone workers, they are never 


): 
& 


too busy to be good neighbors. 


Bell Telephone System 


“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N.B.C. 
Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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Should Power to Co-ordinate Defense Activities 
Be Delegated to One Man or Vested in a Board? 


H. G. Moulton 


Washington, D.C.; President, Brookings In- 

stitution; Former Vice President, American 

Association for Advancement of Science, 
answers: 

It has been the experience of all 
countries that sooner or later intensive 
mobilization for war purposes requires 
the delegation of vast powers to a single 
individual. Experience has likewise demon- 
strated that in delegating such responsi- 
bility later rather than sooner, invaluable 
time is lost. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


New York City; Chairman of Board, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., 


answers: 

I am not going to attempt to answer 
your question categorically, but will state 
what, in my judgment, is needed to get 
the most effective result. I hope you will 
feel that this is the better approach. 

I believe the national defense setup 
should consist of a board over which is 
placed a chairman. The chairman should 
have the same relationship to the board 
as the chairman of an industrial board of 
directors has over his board. He exercises 
the essential leadership. He co-ordinates 
the thinking of the board. He lays down 
the policies. If he is the right kind of 
chairman, the board supports the policies 
after adequate discussion, because they 
represent the best thinking within the 
board, as well as that of its chairman. The 
prime responsibility, to this degree, lies 
within the functions of the chairman. 

The chairman’s activities should be con- 
fined to the activities of the board. He 
should have no other responsibilities, what- 
soever. In every respect, it is an all-time 
job. The individual members of the board 
should head up such functional activities 
as lie within the area in which the board 
operates. Like the chairman, the members 
should have no other responsibilities out- 
side of the activities of the board. 

Naturally, the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the board should be selected from 
the standpoint. of their demonstrated 
ability to deal with the problems that may 
be expected to arise. In any organization 
scheme of things, the personnel of those 
who are to administer it is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the plan it- 
self. 

I do not think the price function be- 
longs to such a setup. I believe the price 
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Reorganization of the national 
defense setup and widening im- 
pact of the arms program on the 
national economy have raised 
the problem of co-ordination of the 
whole effort in the interests of 
efficiency and protection of indus- 
try against dislocations. To obtain 
a cross section of authoritative 





opinion, The United States News 

asked industrialists and others in 

key positions this question: 

Should the President dele- 

gate power fo co-ordinate all 
defense activities to one man, 
or should the power be vested 
in a board? 

Answers are presented here. 





function should be separate and should be 
administered by an independent group, 
of which the chairman of the defense 
board is a member. The enormous power 
involved in the making of prices is so 
far-reaching that it should be exercised by 
a separate and different type of authority 
than would best serve the purposes of 
the defense board itself. Prices should be 
fixed by the President alone, and on 
recommendation of such a_ price-fixing 
board. I hope that this will cover the 
point. 


G. A. Renard 


New York City; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 


answers: 
The question was, Should the President 
delegate power to co-ordinate defense 





—Harris & Ewing 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


activities? That has been done and it j 
our duty to help him in every possibk 
manner to make it work. 

It is now the President’s duty 
promptly eliminate any member of th 
Board who does not measure up to the 
responsibilities given him individually and 
the Board collectively. 

With complete agreement on objectives 
any group of right-thinking men can agre 
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on procedure. Every board develops 
leader, so the one man vs. board cont 
versy should be forgotten at this tim 
when teamwork and co-operation have thy 
highest value in our history. 


James W. Gerard 


New York City; Lawyer and Former Dipl 
mat; Ambassador to Germany, 1913-17, 


answers: 


My experience is that a one-man boar 
accomplishes most. I suggest one man # 
responsible, deciding head, with three « 
five advisers, they to take up question 
for the head, assigned by him, but all & 
cisions to be his. Would our Preside 
think that a board could substitute sue 
cessfully for him? 


Harold R. Bruce 


Hanover, N.H.; Professor of Political S¢ 
ence, Dartmouth College; Trustee, Thetfot 
(Vt.) Academy; Member of Council, Cii 
Service Reform League, 


answers: (by telegrartl| 


I believe that defense activities shoul 
be co-ordinated in one-man control ani 
that the President should delegate this 


power to some man of proven execullv@y® 


ability. This job and the presidency a 
each big enough and important enough 

take the full time and responsibility of 
official and each office can be much mon 
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ferent individuals. 

A one-man-control organization could 
remove the discord and eliminate many of 
the conflicting activities, policies and pro- 
cedures of the present confused setup. 


® The effective ordering and co-ordination 


of our vast defense organization and the 
maximum production of defense and war 
materials demand the immediate intro- 
duction of this common-sense type of ad- 
ministration. 


Stringfellow Barr 


Annapolis, Md.; President, St. John’s Col- 
lege; Former Professor of Modern European 
History, University of Virginia, 


answers: 


From the quoted remarks of men like 
Bernard Baruch, and from my own limited 
experience of administrative problems, I 
have long since concluded that the power 
to co-ordinate all defense activities should 
be vested in one man. 

However, it seems to me extraordinarily 
important that, if the American people 
are to recapture once more the principles 
of representative government, these mat- 
ters should be decided by the Chief Execu- 
tive and not by popular polls. 


R. E. Flanders 


Springfield, Vt.; President, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co.; President, New England 
Council; Former President of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and of Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The new national defense setup falls 
far short of theoretical perfection, but 
opens the possibility for real, practical 
improvement in the great task we have 
undertaken. It does two things: 

First, it re-sorts existing men and 
bureaus to eliminate part, at least, of 
overlapping jurisdiction and conflict. 

Second, it brings all aspects of a prob- 
lem to a focus at a point short of the 
President’s desk. This has not been the 
case previously, and this one fact offers 
the possibility of opening out a serious 
major “bottleneck.” 

In view of the foregoing, it would seem 
wise to try out the new board to see 
whether it is able or is allowed to meet 
its new opportunities. 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee 


Washington, D.C.; Director, Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Association of American 
Railroads, 


answers: 

We should have authority vested in 
one man—the right man, a man with 
broad perspective, great competence and 
proven executive ability, such as Wendell 


L. Willkie. 
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WEIGHT ERRORS 


THAT SILENTLY STEAL YOUR PROFITS 


BEGIN HERE 


HumMANn errors in reading, remembering, and recording 
weight figures defy discovery. Your weight records must be 
right the first time...every time...OR YOU LOSE! 


Today Industry looks to Toledo for printed weight records: 
Toledo Printweigh takes the human hazard out of weight 
recording. It brings the accurate weight-facts indicated by the 
Toledo Dial directly to your basic accounting records, 


NO OTHER WEIGHING MACHINE LIKE THIS! 


Big Figures for quick, accurate eliminating unnecessary bars, cams, 
reading. Can be printed on any size etc. With the Printweigh you get 
tickets...or on continuous strips... full benefit of the weighing accuracy 
or a combination of both; with of the Toledo Scale. 
Cre aay Split Second Operation. Speed 
Direct Printing for quick, accue is more than ever essential today. 
rate recording. The The simplicity and directness of the 
printwheel is Printweigh give you practically 
directlya part INSTANT action (only 3/5 of a 


TOLEDO of the scale second to print). 


t 


fae TOLEDO 
Boe ie °° | PRINTWEIGH 


QT Ma Dy). stops HUMAN ERRORS BY 
DBAS 7 )2co¢" PRINTING OF TOLEDO ~ecwezeze WEIGHTS 


00 Write Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio for Printweigh literature. 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








_ Special Report. : 


PLANNING TO PREVENT 
POSTWAR DEPRESSION | 


Lessons Learned in Defense Drive as Key to Continued Prosperity 


Possibility of maintaining 
industry in full operation by 
system of world collaboration 


Although the efforts of Government and 
business now are concentrated on speed- 
ing defense production and increasing aid 
to Britain and her allies, problems of post- 
war organization are not being neglected. 
A growing number of officials, business- 
men and private economists are reaching 
the conclusion that widespread depression 
need not follow the defense boom and can 
be averted through proper planning. 

Basic assumption of all planners is that 
the United States and Great Britain even- 
tually will triumph over Nazi Germany. 
A German victory in Europe, according to 


























these views, would force this country far- 
ther along the road to militarism, with 
continuously heavy defense outlays and 
a gradual drop in living standards. 

A German defeat, however, would place 
upon the United States and the British 
Empire the responsibility of underwriting 
a permanent peace and founding a more 
satisfactory world order. U.S.-British co- 
operation in the postwar worid, along 
lines of the Roosevelt-Churchill statement, 
is envisioned by almost all planners. 

Starting point in most planning is de- 
fense production. British, Canadian, and 
American officials are impressed with the 
ability of properly organized industry to 
turn out goods. They hope that this les- 
son will not be lost when peace again is 
regained. If industry can produce such 
vast quantities of airplanes, tanks, guns 
and ammunition, why not an equal effort 














in producing peacetime goods? BE 
When this country’s defense program is —Harris & Ewing 
WHAT EVERY completed, American industrial capacity CHARLES W. ELIOT 
t INVESTOR will be immense. Steel output, for example, A peacetime “‘reservoir’’ 
will be able to exceed 100,000,000 tons, 
SHOULD KNOW compared with a capacity of 83,000,000 International planning, as it is envi § Joan 
tons when the program began. Aluminum _ sjoned, includes: star 
. ABOUT capacity is scheduled to reach 1,500,- International trade. The United State by 
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the Lace OF Significant main to be worked out, but the experi- Collaboration with Latin America alo § fore 
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kind of co-operation that will be required writing the economic well-being of hemi- C 
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acetime to prevent economic collapse, 
and need not involve loss. 

International loans. Just as lend-lease 
arrangements now are designed to strength- 
en countries friendly to America, so might 
postwar loans be used to rehabilitate war- 
orn areas in Europe and Asia and to de- 
velop Latin America. 

This possibility is seen as an opportu- 
nity for investment of U.S. capital—both 
public and private. Planners believe, how- 
ever, that such loans should be applied 
for the long-term benefit of borrowers, 
rather than in the expectation of a quick 
profit for the lenders. Gifts, rather than 


—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM L. BATT 
No “paper schemes” 


loans, are viewed as advisable in some in- 
stances, just as “grants in aid” to States 
by the Federal Government for road 
building or relief now are accepted as wise 
national policy. 

International planning requires inter- 
national order, and here again planners 
regard U.S.-British co-operation as essen- 
tial, with the initiative resting in the 
United States, since this country probably 
will emerge from war as the world’s great- 
est economic force. Thus, continued co- 
operation of British and American Navies, 
Armies and air forces to maintain order 
is being advocated. Participation of other 
forces in this work, however, would not 
be denied. 

Basis of domestic planning includes: 

Continued full production. To ease the 
transition from war to peace, the National 
Resources Planning Board has proposed a 
six-year public works program as a “reser- 
voir” to take up slack likely to result 
from a defense shutdown. These projects 
include highways, bridges, water-power de- 
velopment, transportation improvement, 
soil conservation, reforestation and a wide 
tange of other proposals. 

In addition, planners forsee a peacetime 
need for houses, schools, hospitals, sanitary 
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/ ...YOUR SHIPPING 
SY, POsiTionis / 

The Little Man fd 0 R é « & cu RE 
Who's Always There! . 


When Santa Fe pioneered the world’s first mainline 
Diesel freight service, it was building toward a future of 
freight handling capacity in excess of normal demand. 

Because of this kind of foresight, this “dealing in 
futures,” your freight service via Santa Fe continues to 
be fast, punctual, dependable. 

Even the stress of national emergency has not over- 
burdened Santa Fe’s maximum performance. 


Santa Fe Continues to Offer: 


@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise. ) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


Ship with confidence via Santa Fe. Call your 
r a LN nearest Santa Fe representative, or write 
Kehtee 7 J.J. GROGAN 


q y GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
SS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
wate 

















TIMBER 


TIMBER-BUILT DRYDOCKS %&z 
“Keep ‘Em Floating” 


V 


Ships, the pulsing life blood of the world’s arteries, 
will win the war. Armies and nations grow anemic 
without them. But ships, like armies/need hospitals 
to refit them to fighting trim, and that is where lumber 
is of signal service to the world/cause. Adaptabil: 
ity of lumber to prefabrication, coupled with the 
advanced engineering»principles of the TECO Con: 
nector System of timber construction, make possible 
the erection of giant drydocks like those at the Port 
of Portland, above, speedily and economically. One 
of these drydocks, measuring 126x450 feet, is made 
up of five pontoons with timber sidewalls 90 feet long 
by 38 feet high. All timber was cut to size and pre- 
fabricated, transported to the site on barges. TECO 
Split Rings and TECO Shear Plates connect all joints. 


V 





COMPANY-sIn'ce 








improvements, recreation centers, and re. 
planning and rebuilding of cities. Industry 
is expected to contribute to this program 
through development of new products and 
expanded production of civilian goods. 

Goal of peace planning is a national in- 
come of $100,000,000,000, which woul 
produce an active demand for almost al] 
goods that industry can turn out. 

Public debt may either expand or con. 
tract in this period. Planning groups in 
Government are not much concerned ovep 
debt if they can insure expanding produc. 
tion. With national income rising, the 
only real debt burden is annual interest 
charges, which are expected to be kept 
low in relation to total income produced, 

Taxes are likely to increase in the period 
ahead, particularly upon the higher-income 
groups. Government spending and taxa- 
tion policies, in fact, are viewed by most 
planners as important means of directing 
the national effort. 

When production lags, Government bor- 
rowing and spending to stimulate activity 
are advocated. When full employment ap. 
proaches, most planners would bring the 
federal budget nearer to balance. This 
would involve heavy taxes. 

Tariffs are expected to be revised down- 
ward. Planners hope that this country will 
be prepared to assume its full share of re- 
sponsibility as the world’s most powerful 
nation. 

In the field of international trade, this 
means a willingness to accept an excess of 
imports over exports, to enable foreign na- 
tions to service dollar debts. From war ex- 
perience, planning groups trust that the 
people will realize that goods, rather than 
money, are the true measure of prosperity. 

In both foreign and domestic policies, 
planning groups hope to apply and extend 
lessons now being learned from the war. 
Workable wartime controls that can apply 
to a world at peace are expected to be re 
tained; controls that can be discarded wil 
be abandoned. 

A recent pamphlet cf the Nationa 
Planning Association, a voluntary group 
headed by Mr. Batt, favors the adaptation 
of war controls to peace machinery over 
attempts to create new blueprints of a 
world order. The pamphlet explained: 

“In looking toward the future. . . paper 
schemes for the outline of unions and 
federations will have little working im- 
portance compared to the residue of er 
perience in the British and other allied 
missions, in the co-operating Americal 
agencies and in the joint committees and 
secretariats which have already de 
veloped.” 

These agencies admittedly would face 4 
difficult problem, but, the group points 
out, “We now have the means to secur 
a world-wide diffusion of all the eleme 
tary necessities of life and of the most 
modern machinery and scientific know: 
edge. To plan the application of thes 
means is our only guarantee against 4 
third world war.” 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Araerican Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Outline of a war economy is beginning to take shape. Present indications 
are faint, but underlying trends appear unmistakable. 

Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, adjusted for seasonal 
changes, advanced to 161 in August, from 160 in July. This means output now is 
61 per cent above the average for 1935-39, and 26 per cent above a year ago. 

Principal advance came in defense materials. Output of durable manufactured 
goods rose to 201 from 199. Chiefly responsible was increased activity in ma- 
chine tools, aircraft, shipbuilding and railroad equipment. Aircraft output is 
up 1,100 per cent above the average period. 

Output of nondurable goods declined. FRB index at 137 was one point below 
July. Responsible for the drop were sharp declines in silk production, due to 
lack of supplies; reduced consumption of rubber under Government curtailment. 

















Prospects for further advances in production are not too bright. Steel 
production and output of nonferrous metals continue near capacity. Textile 
factories and rayon mills also are operating near peak. 

Future increases depend upon expanded capacity for these basic materials. 
Meanwhile, civilian industry will shrink as defense production expands. 

Automobile curtailment, already beginning, will accelerate. December al- 
locations are down 48.4 per cent from a year ago. Defense officials freely pre- 
dict virtual cessation of passenger car production for civilian needs by early 
summer of 1942. 








Priority unemployment and shutdowns threaten to become a major Government 
problem. National Association of Manufacturers already views with alarm. 

Preliminary NAM surveys indicate a loss of 30,000 jobs in Wisconsin and 
115,000 jobs in Michigan if present policies continue. 

Problem, as Government views it, is to provide defense work for jeopardized 
plants. This task has been assigned to Floyd Odlum, in charge of subcontracting. 

Odlum's problem is as important for morale as for defense production. If 
plants can be kept operating and workers employed, sacrifices will be accepted 
with a minimum of complaint. If distress becomes widespread, defense program 
may become distinctly unpopular in numerous small communities. 














Prices also are worrying Government officials. Inflationary stage has been 
reached in commodity quotations, with wholesale prices 18 per cent above pre- 
war. Similar period in first World War showed a 21 per cent wholesale price 
rise. Prospects are for a 30 per cent increase above prewar levels by year end. 

Outlook for living costs is shown in spread between wholesale and retail 
prices. Wholesale prices are 18.4 per cent above August, 1939, while living 
costs, reflecting items at retail, have jumped only 6.7 per cent. More rapid 
advance in living costs in the remaining months of 1941 definitely is in the cards. 











Underlying causes for rising prices: 
Huge rise in consumer income. Average weekly earnings of factory workers 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


have jumped from $24.52 in August, 1939, to $31.28 in July, 1941 (estimated). 

Coupled with this increase in income is a growing shortage of goods for sale 
--a certain forewarning of an inflationary Spiral. 

Government policy on agricultural prices. fFarm.loans and Government pur- 
chases promise farmers at least 85 per cent of parity. Many prices now are 
above parity. -* ; 

Sensitive commodity prices stand 27.2 per cent above prewar average, with 
foodstuffs up 28.2. Rising food costs lead eventually to higher wage demands. 





Plans are hatching to put brakes on inflation. But Congress is deaf to 
proposals. 

Price-control bill still draws no enthusiasm, and more than controlled 
prices is required. Efforts of Price Administrator Henderson, however, show 
some results. 

Trends in uncontrolled prices show more rapid advances than during the last 
war. Examples: Farm products at 134 compared with 110; textiles at 151 compared 
with 123; household furnishings at 113 compared with 110. 

On the other hand: Metals are at 105, compared with 139 at a corresponding 
period in the last war. Building materials are 117, compared with 124. Official 
price ceilings have been clamped on these materials. 














Other inflation-control plans: Secretary Morgenthau's "separation wage" 
proposal--the Keynes forced-savings plan under another name. Treasury would 
raise Social Security taxes, provide for repayment at some postwar date. 

Tighter credit controls by the Federal Reserve; heavy excise taxes on scarce 
goods; nonnegotiable Government bonds; higher bank reserve requirements. 

Plans eventually may be adopted, but outlook is that Congress will not act 
until cries against rising living costs become louder. 








Prospective electric power shortage is seen again by Federal Power Com= 
mission. 

FPC complains that private utility systems tend to underestimate peak de-=- 
mands. Example cited: Peak demands last December for 99 systems were 761,000 
kilowatts above estimates made by the companies in the previous September. 

FPC recommendations: Utility systems should place immediately orders for 
new generating units needed for operation in late 1943 and 1944. 











Tighter controls over raw materials by Government are advocated by defense 
producers. Reason: Delays in delivering raw materials. NAM found at the begin- 
ning of the year that 16 per cent of manufacturers favored stricter Government 
controls; now 3l per cent call for more Government action. 





Five-day weeks are being abandoned in defense plants. Most companies with 
defense contracts are reported to be operating on six and seven-day bases. 

Hours per week jumped from the customary 40 to 50 or 60, with most plants 
Still operating on two or more shifts per day. 

Increased need for skilled labor is reported, with defense factories fear- 
ing “acute shortages" if output is raised to a 24-hour, 7-day-week schedule. 

However, Government is putting pressure behind demands for speeded produc- 
tion. Contractors are being asked increasingly to deliver ahead of contract 
dates. 

Chief reasons for production delays are said to be material shortages and 
inability to obtain needed machine tools. 

Transportation shortage has not yet appeared. Railroads expect no serious one. 
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“A girl who uses face-powder is fast!”. . .““A lady who doesn’t wear petticoats 
is no lady at all!”, , .“A dress that reveals the ankles is immodest!” 


Such outdated opinions are nonsense to the modern-minded woman. 


Yet the same sort of nonsense is still put forth on the subject of beer by those 
who would ban it from the thoughtful consideration of women. 


Beer should neither be praised nor 
blamed for qualities other than its own. 

Brewed from rich, wholesome grains 
and fragrant hops, beer is a product of 
Nature. Through the centuries, philos- 
ophers have rated it one of Nature’s 
blessings to mankind. 

They have called it “the beverage of 
moderation.” 

Today, that definition is approved by 
science itself. Tests made in the labora- 
tories of a great research institution 
indicate that beer, used with normal 
good sense, is mof an intoxicating 
beverage. 


Beer and young people 


When children grow up and reach man- 
hood and womanhood, their interests 
broaden, they begin to explore and ap- 


The brewers of America are eager to have beer win the place it deserves in the confidence of 
forward-looking women: a beverage of moderation for the nation, Asa tolerant and modern-minded 
woman, won't you help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up or close-up” program. ..to 
prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer and ale. It is described in a booklet sent free 
on request. Address: United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G9, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ptaise the outside world. If a mother is 
truly wise, she will make home so at- 
tractive to her young people during 
those critical years, that they will enjoy 
entertaining friends in their home... 
instead of seeking less wholesome en- 
tertainment elsewhere. 

Kindly, mellow beer can be of great 
help. Served with a mother’s approval 
and understanding, it becomes an asset 
in normal, pleasant, friendly gatherings 
of young people. 

Ban this beverage of moderation 
from your home and you must face 
this fact: 

Your children... no longer children 
now, but budding men and women... 
will make the decision of when and 
what to drink, outside your home, out- 
side your influence, outside your help. 





nat? a bli 


TR ae 


er 


ow should an 
intelligent woman 


feel about beer & ale ? 


Every modern-minded wife and mother 
should know the truth about beer and form 
an honest and unbiased judgment as to the 


place it should hold in her life. 


Then, there is the hospitable place 
beer can hold in your own life, your 
woman's world of entertaining, bridge, 
and friendships. 


Beer and YOU 


When you entertain, nothing is easier 
to serve than beer.. . nothing is more 
economical. Just a step to the icebox 
and the cool, fragrant brew is ready to 
serve to your guests. 

Contrary to the belief of many, beer 
is not a fattening food. An eight-ounce 
glass of beer contains 108 calories. Few 
beverages, suitable for entertainment, 
contain fewer. Remember that fact, and 
you will no longer need to discipline 
your natural liking for beer. 

Served with tempting snacks, cool 
mellow beer will enhance your repu- 
tation as a skilful charming hostess. 


* * * 


And so, in relation to your family, 
your friends, and yourself... beer should 
have a pleasant place in your life...and 
can do much to make life saner, sweeter, 
more worth living. 











TRANSPORTATION 
WILL BE REVOLUTIONIZED 
WHEN 


AMERICA IS ALUMINIZED 











Aluminum’s “allout™ expansion for National Defense holds 
great future promise for all forms of ‘Transportation . . . an 
abundance of light, strong aluminum at low prices. 

For the one thing above all else that Transportation needs 
is light weight . with strength and corrosion resistance. 
And the one thing above all else which aluminum provides is 
light weight . . . with strength and resistance to corrosion. 

At this moment, Defense has first call on aluminum. But the 
entire aluminum industry is making spectacular increases in 
production facilities. In the near future, this company’s pro- 
duction capacity alone will be almost two and a half times what 
it was in 1939, highest peace-time year in company history. 

What will transportation designers do with aluminum when 
they have this abundance at such favorable prices? The best 
forecast is to be found in the things they have already done. 





RAILROADS-Streamlined aluminum passenger trains 
have more than justified the predictions of comfort, time- 
saving and earning capacity. Will American railroads 
(already providing the world’s lowest ton-mile freight 


Here are a few of them: 


a 





I 
4én™ 
BUSES AND TRUCKS. ~ Buses 


and trucks must hold down weight to 
keep up payloads, and to keep under 
legal weight limits on public highways 
... One company, up near the limit, 
was unable to put air conditioning 
systems into its buses until it saved 
enough weight by mzking its gas tanks 
of aluminum and changing its floor 
system .. . One bus saved three tons 
with aluminum... Another was able 
to carry 85% greater passenger load 

. §00 pounds of aluminum in a bus 
replaced 3,000 pounds of other ma- 
terials and reduced the cost $470 Te 
Insulation of a truck was cut from 
2,000 pounds to 30 with aluminum foil. 


ALUMINUM 


2106 GULF 


BUILDING ° 


rates) streamline their freights? . . 





SHIPS Ship designers know they 
can in some cases add an entire deck 
of staterooms by building superstruc- 
tures, stateroom partitions, and doors 


of aluminum . . . Lifeboats have been 
made 1,600 pounds lighter by alumi- 
num and $60 per year per boat saved 
in painting costs alone . . . Structural 
aluminum reduces the vast area of sur- 
faces that need painting and aluminum 
paint on other surfaces lowers the 
weight of paint, which amounts to tons 
on a big vessel . . . Aluminum’s non- 
sparking property makes it invaluable 
for hoses and spouts which load or un- 
load oil, etc... . Ship furniture of alu- 
minum weighs less and cuts fire hazard. 


COMPAN Y 


PITTSBURGH, 


. Comparatively small 


use of aluminum has already cut 10 tons 
of unnecessary weight from certain loco- 
motives . . . Power output of a Diesel was 
jumped 85% with aluminum pistons and 
lighter reciprocating parts... Hopper cars 
with aluminum sides that have served 
years without noticeable corrosion may end 
high cost of maintaining coal hopper cars. 
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After Defense 


After the crisis is over, after America has all 
the aluminum anyone can want, you may 
find one or more of these economic advantages 
of aluminum invaluable to you: 


Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Nor sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 


Aluminum’s development men are eager to 
cooperate with you NOW on any problem 
in which aluminum may work. 
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REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


P NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Copyright 1941 by United States News Publishing Corporation. 





2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


IMMENSE storehouse of raw materials in Latin Anerica and Canada will be tapped 

on a larger scale to supply boundless demand from new war industry ris- 
ing in the United States. This is one of tre first objectives set in the super- 
planr‘ng directed by Vice President Wallac». Mr. Wallace, as chairman of the 
Econeric Defense Board, is asking the Su’ ply Priorities and Allocations Board, 
which he also heads, to study ways of «xpanding the flow of materials from Latin 
America and Canada. 


NEED for more raw materials is becoming urgent. A mighty workshop make 
ing arms is getting into action here. From the mines of South America, 
Mexico and Canada must come an ever-growing supply of metal to enable 
America's arsenal to outproduce Hitler's industry, now being reinforced 
with minerals of the Ukraine. 


IN PROSPECT are “.eSe measures to increase imports from hemisphere 
sources: (1) bigger commitments by Reconstruction Finance Corp. units, 

particularly the Metals Reserve Co., for purchase of materials in Latin 
America and Canada; (2) financial aid to hemisphere producers for en- 
largement of mining capacity; (3) allotment of more shipping to speed 
most essential imports from Latin America. 


PATTERN for financing of increased productive capacity has been shown in 
purchase of metals from Canada. Arrangement to buy $180,000,000 in 
aluminum by Metals Reserve Co. is intended partly to encourage building 
of more capacity in the Dominion. Big commitments for copper from 
Chile, lead from Mexico, manganese and other metals likewise are in- 
centives for increasing mining facilities. 








MONEY to pay for huge purchases of hemisphere-produced materials won't 
be handicap. Besides great demand from private buyers, Government is 
ready to put up billions to back supply for war industry. RFC, with 
outstanding orders for nearly $1,000,000,000 in strategic supplies, is 
seeking from Congress additional $1,500,000,000 borrowing power to ex-= 
tend defense activities, including materials buying. 








AIM of superplanning for hemisphere defense is to cover the whole range of inter- 
American supply and demand. Fundamentally this calls for increased ex- 
change of raw materials from Latin America and Canada for factory-made machinery 
and consumer goods of the United States. Much is being accomplished toward the 

hemisphere trade goal, mainly as result of U. S. buying for war industry. 


TIE-IN of SPAB and Economic Defense Board, through Mr. Wallace, is a 


step forward in hemisphere planning. Meshing of supply with economic 
warfare is especially adapted to Latin-American trade strategy. Lack of 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


central direction had threatened to confuse and disorder hemisphere trade 
promotion, as wartime controls came into being. Likewise being per-= 
fected is organization for close U. S.=-Canadian co-operation on exchange 
of raw materials for tools, machinery, steel. 


SUPREME COMMAND of hemispheric planning is firmly placed in Mr. Wale 
lace's hands. Bolstering this command is the transfer of the Office of 
Export Control to the Economic Defense Board. ‘Complaint in some quare 
ters was that previous direction of Export Control by Army officials 
didn't give due recognition to Latin-American needs. 


KEY to Mr. Wallace's power in directing economic warfare is this: Through SPAB 

he will have a lot to say in granting priorities for exports to Latin America. 
Through the Economic Defense Board he will be on top in directing purchase of 
raw materials from hemisphere sources. In sum, he will be the United States’ 
chief buyer and seller, holding levers of export control, supply and strategic 
buying. Altogether this makes tremendous power in shaping trade destinies of 
the hemisphere and carrying out the Good Neighbor policy. 








HINT of one line hemisphere economic strategy might take lies in the 
choice of the administrative head for economic defense. Selected for 
this job is Milo Perkins, who directed disposal of domestic farm sur-= 
pluses initiated when Mr. Wallace was Secretary of Agriculture. Re- 
maining to be solved in hemisphere trade planning is problem of farm 
surpluses piling up in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 


EXTENSION of stamp plan to Latin America is being discussed in farm cire 
cles. The stamp plan, under Mr. Perkins, was tried out successfully 

in the United States to subsidize sale of surplus farm commodities to 
low-income consumers. Idea is to work out similar scheme on hemisphere 
scale. However, stamp plan wouldn't help much in getting rid of Argen- 
tine wheat and corn, Brazilian coffee. 


CONFUSION over priorities for Latin America should end as soon as SPAB makes gen- 

eral studies of requirements and prospective supplies. Diminishing 
numbers of automobiles, radios, washing machines and other metal-using goods is 
clearly indicated in vigor of SPAB's attack on question of a further slash in 
automotive output for nondefense market. 


AUTOMOBILE output for December is scheduled at only about half the as-= 
sembly rate for the same month last year. Additional cuts are indi- 

cated for next year. But exports to Latin America won't be pinched for 
some time. Reason is that market is fairly well supplied with cars now 
and exports to Argentina, Brazil and Mexico--the big outside markets-- 

take only a small proportion of the industry's output. 





OVER THE LONG RUN, Latin-American buyers may get better treatment than 
home markets in allocation of scarce supplies. Explanation is the ne- 
cessity of cultivating Good Neighbor policy, planning postwar trade and 
Sharing goods in return for metals coming from Latin-American sources. 


SHIPPING to provide more tonnage for import of essential materials will be im- 

proved soon through operation of ship warrant system. This will en- 
able Government to tell both domestic and foreign-owned ships what to haul in 
and out of the United States. Outlook is for more tonnage to carry copper and 
nitrates from Chile, sugar from Cuba, hides and wool from Argentina. 
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‘The Yeas 
and Nays” 


hd Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
wt intended for publication, and those 
yith which writers desire to have only 
nitials used, should be so marked. 





hallots Plus Thought 

Sir:—With reference to your editorial, 
“Qutwitting Congress” (U.S.N., Aug. 15), 
[feel that you have directed our attention 
i conditions which are shameful, to state 
the very least. 

However, it is my considered opinion 
that the main reason for some of the weird 
matics and decisions of boards, courts or 
«mmissions may be charged directly to 
the character of our representatives in 
Congress—we have too many men there 
dicted with the virus “Yes sir,” or else 
they think more of their personal sine- 
ares than they do of the oath they took 
vhen accepting office. 

There are, of course, men in Congress 
eatirely worthy of all the people’s confi- 
dence, but these are in the minority. 

If our democracy is to survive, it will 
be necessary for the voting public to give 

re thought to its ballots before casting 
them, in the hope that we shall have a 
majority of honest, courageous representa- 
tives who put the welfare of the nation 
asa whole before any private ambitions. 
Seattle, Wash. R. K. Fuanacan 


* * 


Railroads and Wage Demands 

Sir:—If the demands. of the railroad 
uions for an advance in wages are to 
be dealt with considering the railroads as 
asingle unit, no advance at all is justified 
at this time. That the railroad companies 
asa whole are overcapitalized probably is 
not the fact. 

If the controversy may be concluded 
oly as to the railroads collectively, and 
the fact-finding commission recommends 
an advance, the railroads should refuse to 
accept such a finding and the Administra- 
tion should take steps to prevent a con- 
certed shutdown. 

Somewhere there should be sufficient 
moral intrepidity to protect a large num- 
ber of the railroads, that are not in a 
fnancial condition as yet either to pay in- 
creased wages or a return to the stock- 
holders, from being taken by the throat 
in this monstrous fashion. 

The way to meet a temporary advance 
n living costs is to retrench, which is what 
many of us, not unionized and without 
the power or inclination to stage a holdup, 
are doing. 

New York City 





AsHLEY BicELow 
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Making the Goods 
Fit the Pattern 


E have a friend in Illinois who 

manufactures sash and door 
frames. He had never done any exporting and asked us to 
help him find a market for his products in Latin America. 
We told him that sash and door frames were not manu- 
factured in Latin America in standardized measurements; 
hence, that it was difficult to fit architects’ and builders’ 


specifications. Nevertheless, we looked into it. 


Air mail letters were sent to our branches. They in turn 
talked with builders’ supply agents and explored the 
market. Within a month we were able to find two outlets 
for our client’s product. We put him in touch with agents 
who knew the market in the two localities. Today those 
agents are able to supply their building customers with 


sash and door frames of a type not obtainable locally. 


Every day we receive new calls for information that 
we have gathered during our 27 years in Latin America. 
A selected group of our officials has had many years of 


experience in the field and is available for consultation at 


our Head Office. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches iu Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 

















ARGENTINA —— pate Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Santiago -ardenas Mexico Cit 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo y Panama 
ores Cc atanzas P Panama 
Plaza Once , oy Santiago Lz Colon 
Recasio etenestiie DOMINICAN er 
Brazit Medellin REPUBLIC " 
Rio de Janeiro Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urucuay 
Pornemsuce CuBa Barahona San Juan ; 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Avectho Montevideo 
Seo Panto Sub-branches Puerto Plata a 
Cuatro San Pedro de _ 
Cana Zone Caminos Macoris Caguas Vv 
a Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez ENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja ~aballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 
important city of the world 
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A Vital Message. 
Io Fleet Operators: 


we ~~ Vi | 
Check Gasolene Waste 

Now Through | 
Power Prover Service 


As a user of petroleum products 
in large quanties, you owe it to 
your country and yourself to 
avoid waste carefully in the pres- 
ent fuel situation. And one im- 
portant step you can take in that 
direction is to give your fleet the 
protection of Cities Service 
Power Prover Service. 


Power Prover Service measures 
the combustion efficiency of your 
engine—shows how much gaso- 
lene is being wasted. Then, by 
means of a testing and adjusting 
routine, engines are tuned to 
A-1 efficiency. 


More then 5,000 fleet owners de- 
pend on Power Prover Service 
to keep their equipment in prime 
operating condition. Actual 
records show gasolene and oil 
economies up to 30 %—also im- 
pressive reductions in repair and 
overhaul expenses. 


The coupon below will bring you 
full details on Power Prover 
Service. Mail it today. 








J CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER J 


Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York \ 


Gentlemen: We are interested in cut- 
ting the oil, gasolene and maintenance I 
cost on our fleet. Please send us de- 
I tails explaining how the Cities Service | 
1 Power Prover Service will help us do it. \ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT i et 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. pal 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, as a consumer, be subjected 
to criminal penalties for knowingly par- 
ticipating in a violation of installment 
credit regulations. The Federal Reserve 
Board holds that the purchaser as well as 
the selling or financing organization can 
be prosecuted for violating the restrictions 
on consumer credit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect reimbursement 
from the Government for telegrams, per- 
taining to work under a cost-plus contract, 
sent at commercial telegraph rates. The 
Comptroller General has ruled that tele- 
grams by cost-plus contractors must be 
transmitted at Government rates. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CAN, after the union in your plant 
refuses to accept a wage cut, farm out un- 
profitable manufacturing operations with- 
out further negotiations with the union. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
refused to rule against an employer in 
such a case. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell anthracite 
or Douglas fir lumber at prices higher than 
those now fixed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Maximum price schedules 
have been established for both these items. 


~ * * 

YOU CANNOT, as an employer, can- 
cel group insurance of striking employes 
and, when the strike ends, cover them for 
insurance as new employes. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds this to be a 
violation of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN grant installment credit, 
without regard for the Federal Reserve 
Board regulations, under a written com- 
mitment—a contract to make a contract— 


40 


made prior to last Sept. 1. The FRB hold 
that such transactions are exempt fron 
the new regulations even though the jp. 
stallment sale or loan credit is not actually 
made until after Sept. 1, when the restric. 
tions became effective. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in selling investmen 
contracts in a real estate promotion, repre. 
sent to investors that you have purchase 
the property when in fact you have onl 
an option to buy. The Securities and Ey. 
change Commission has obtained an jp. 
dictment under the Securities Act of 1933 
for such practices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape liability under th 
Wage and Hour Law for overtime worked 
by an employe in violation of your com. 
pany’s stated policy. Cleveland Municipal 
Court has dismissed an employe’s suit for 
back wages where the employer had given 
strict orders against overtime work when 
the employe was hired and repeated tho 
orders during his employment. 


* + 7. 


YOU CANNOT, without risking viol. 
tion of the Federal Trade Commissior 
Act, advertise a product as “guaranteed 
forever.” The FTC has issued a complaint 
charging that such advertising is mislead. 
ing where the products were not guar 
anteed indefinitely, and that the guarante 
in fact was an agreement to make all r 
pairs at a fixed cost. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the special priority 
rating for repair parts in essential indus 
tries for any plant operated by your com 
pany which is not classified as essential 
A special ruling has been issued limiting 
the maintenance and repair plan to esse 
tial plants, even though some of a com 
pany’s plants are essential and some nd. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without violating th 
Wagner Act, require your company’s él 
ployes to sign individual agreements it 
which, on pain of discharge, they promis 
to abstain from seizing your company’ 
property and also from striking without 
giving 15 days’ notice in writing and s 
ting forth their grievances and demands 
The NLRB holds that the employer’s lim- 
iting of the employe’s right to strike # 
a violation of the law. 
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aseeking Tighter 
.pank Credit to 
Halt Price Rise 


ein. addition to other efforts to check 
ually ising prices, top Government officials are 
“Bearing strongly toward tighter controls 
wer bank credit. Object would be to in- 
ct another inflation antidote into the 
ration’s economic veins, and, at the same 
meni ime, to provide means for heading off 
epre. possible bank credit expansion that 
rasej gould speed up price inflation. : 
only TWO moves now are under consideration, 
| Ry. gand some Administration officials predict 
» in. that both will be made in the near future: 
19334 The first is an increase by the Federal 
Reserve Board in the amount of money 
shich banks that are Federal Reserve 
members have to maintain as deposits with 
- thegthe twelve regional Reserve Banks. 
orked Second is a renewed effort to persuade 
Congress to pass legislation giving Federal 
Reserve heads power to double the amount 
of money which member banks now can 
be required to maintain as reserve deposiis. 
Under existing law, Reserve member 
banks can be compelled to maintain as de- 
Msits with the Reserve Banks different 
percentages of their own depos. -s end- 
mg on where they are located and whether 
the deposits can be withdrawn on demand 
‘ssiong®® Only after notice and a waiting period. 
nteeif Such deposits with the Reserve Banks 
slain'f% known as required reserves. Limits for 
sJead.ftequired reserves on demand deposits are: 
guar For banks in the main money centers— 
ante@New York and Chicago—26 per cent. For 
Il mf oanks in other leading money centers, 20 
percent. For banks in the small cities and 
towns, 14 per cent. Limit for time or sav- 
ings deposits at all member banks is 6 per 
‘oritr cent. 
ndu:§ Reason why banks in the money centers 
com-§4ave to maiatain higher percentages of 
tial (their demand deposits as reserves is that 
riting § “anks in the ou‘!ying districts have check- 
. Jing accounts witn them. Thus they act as 
bankers for other banks. Then, in the 
early days of the Reserve System, it was 
felt that banks in the larger centers would 
feel the strain of a crisis more, and that 


holds 


stric. 
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Pssell 
coll: 
> not. 


g th they ought to have to keep larger reserves 
; eng * Protection. 


Right now the Reserve Board requires 
the following percentages of demand de- 
posits to be maintained as reserves: New 
York and Chicago banks, 2234 per cent. 
banks in other centers, 1714 per cent. 
Banks in the small cities and towns, 12 
per cent. Against time or savings deposits, 
required reserves are 5 per cent. 

Thus the Reserve Board can increase 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





CAPITAL DEFICIENCY 


EN a growing business out- 
strips the capacity of its blood- 
stream ... its working capital . . . the 
result is “financial anemia.” It may be 
pernicious, or even fatal, if the business 
gets over-extended and the capital de- 
ficiency too acute. 


The Homestead Equipment Co.* risked 
this fate. In 1936 it did a volume of 
$34,000 on a capital of $6,789. 


By January Ist, 1937, however, the 
business began to feel growing pains. 
Sales were booming at such a rate, the 
owners found they needed more work- 
ing capital. But on the basis of tangible 
assets, as shown in the balance sheet, 
they were not able to borrow. As a rule 
banks don’t often make loans on the 
strength of character and prospects. 


Consequently the company decided to 
try our OPEN ACCOUNT financing 
service ... and obtain the needed “dollar 
vitamins” by cashing their receivables, 


This course of treatment was highly 
successful. 


Says the president: ‘‘With increasing 
sales, it was necessary to put profit back 
into plant and equipment. Using your 
service, our working capital was sup- 
plied through the prompt sale of receiv- 
ables. In 1940, sales were $188,201.15, 
and our statement shows a net worth 
of $56,897.38. No additional funds were 
invested during this period.” 


Profitable results have been obtained 
by thousands of companies, large and 
small, using our OPEN ACCOUNT 
financing service, both as a general 
practice and in an emergency. If you 
think this form of financing might fit 
your company’s needs, and want 
further information, we will gladly 
supply it either by letter or inter- 
view. Simply write Dept. UN. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 














“ROLL-TOP DESK” THINKING 
wont do leday tn selling olin Sinenion! 


YOU CAN GET THERE AND BACK BY CLIPPER WHILE YOUR 





si AE 


COMPETITOR IS STILL ON THE WAY 





Air travel is now as essential to 
Latin-American business as the 
telephone or typewriter. U. S. 
companies selling this market no 
Jonger charge off months of time 
and salary cost to Latin-American 
“sales swings.’ By Flying Clipper, 
the same ground can be covered 
in a few days or at most a few 
weeks. Buyers no longer wait 
weeks for latest product samples. 
They get delivery ina few hours or 
days—byClipper.And naturally,all 
im portant correspondence speeds 
back and forth by air mail ina 
fraction of the time it once took. 
Traveling or shipping by Clip- 
per means “getting there first” — 
and that often means getting the 
sale. Clipper schedules are fre- 
quent; connections are excellent. 
Consult your Travel Agent, any 
airline ticket office or write Pan 
American Airways, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 





IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 























A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 Latin-American 
cities and other world markets 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
New York to 
San Juan, P.R. 1 day 2,370 7 
— ” 34 days | 4,275 3 
fs | 
Chicago to 
Buenos Aires 4 days | 6,975 | 7 
| 
San Francisco | 
to Mexico City 1 day | 1,965 3 














Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 





a” PAN AMERICAN 12: 














required reserves, without congressiop 
sanction, by about one-seventh up to 4 
top rates allowed by existing law. 

If the Board should boost the requiry 
reserves to the legal limits, the effect wo 
be to lock up more than $1,000,000,000 
funds now lying idle in the member baj 
of the country. 
amount of such funds from around $5,009), 
000,000 to $4,000,000,000. 

Since each dollar of idle funds can gery 
as a basis for a credit expansion of seven 
dollars, the potential credit expansig 
would be reduced from somewhere peg 
$35,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000, | 
other words, the possible volume of men. 
ber bank loans and investments would k 
reduced that much. 

But a $25,000,000,000 credit expansig 
would have a terrific impact on the x. 
tional economy. It might precipitate , 
runaway price inflation, particularly if tk 
inflation had already started, since th 
money would be poured into the spending 
stream in payment for goods, services, ete. 
thereby boosting prices to higher leve 
That is why Federal Reserve heads way} 
power to lock up all idle funds of membe 
banks, if necessary. They could do this jf 
Congress would give them authority to ip. 
crease required reserves to double the exis 
ing legal percentages. 

Whether Congress would grant such 
power, however, is uncertain. Memoris 
would be revived of the Reserve Board 
action in doubling required reserves it 


This would reduce tw 
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1936 and 1937. Some individual membet 
banks sold Government securities to m 
the increased reserve requirements. Th 
Government bond market had a sinking 
spell, and after some months the recession 
of 1937 and 1938 was under way. Result 
The Board was blamed in part for bringing 
on the recession. 

The situation is different now, howeve. 
Idle member bank funds are much highe 
than the $3,000,000,000 level of that tim 
The threat of an injurious inflation is mud 
more acute. 

Moreover, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, who opposed the Reser 
Board action in increasing required rt 
serves in 1936 and 1937, is now co-ope 
ating with Chairman Marriner S. Eccles d 
the Reserve Board, despite reports of mv 
tual dislike. 

Any substantial tightening of bat 
credit, by reducing the amount of money 
that banks can lend or invest, may tenl 
to increase interest rates on money whith 
the Treasury must borrow to meet Gor 
ernment deficits. But Government officials 
are greatly worried over the prospect of it 
flation. 

The present price rise has its roots int 
credit expansion resulting from the Gor 
ernment’s borrowing of vast sums to 
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nance the defense effort. In addition 
there has been an appreciable credit ¢ 
pansion due to private borrowing—@ 
though it has not yet reached runawaj 
proportions. 
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ld} A good, sound course in elementary natural history is some- 


thing badly needed by a few persons whose names we could 
insiqfmention, if we cared to. 
e m§ Well, we do care to; so there! General Charles de Gaulle is 
ate one, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt is another. We can 
if thgjust bet that when those two lads were in school they elected 
e th§Zoology 1-B as a snap course, slept their way through the lec- 
ndiygtures and copied the notebook of the guy in the next seat to 
;, ete.gscrape through with a passing grade of C-minus. It is a grave 
levek (charge to make against the President, but duty is duty. 
waif Little did either one of them realize that this negligence 
embefmight come nigh changing the course of history, years and 


this if years later. President 
a] WHERE [S 








to in ZE OFFEECE Roosevelt was saved 
exist. OF SENATOR from catastrophe sim- 

WHEELER 74 ply because his opponents 
such — z are dumber than he is 
nories Y t careless, but M. de 
Boardt  \ : Gaulle isn’t out of the 
es il ise woods yet. 





The General, accord- 
to press dispatches, shipped Mr. Roosevelt a gorilla! 
Now, that is all very well to the initiate. De Gaulle first tried 
nkingfto make his Free French government eligible for lease-lend 
essiggaid by offering the United States some prime African real 
esultpestate. This we turned down because the Republicans in Con- 
ingegress Were suspicious that eventually the territory would be 
admitted to the Union and enlarge the Solid South, while the 
veve—fsDemocrats suspected it would eventually add a lot of Sene- 
nighefgambian Republicans to the registration lists. 
tim! Undismayed, and to show there were no hard feelings, de 
mud Gaulle announced he was sending us a gorilla as a mark of his 
pesteem. 
asus Now an African gorilla is a large ape (gorilla gorilla savagei), 
aserve§ but how many Americans know that? To the average intelligent 
d m§fcitizen of the United States a gorilla is a member of a mob, 
-ope'@much given to sticking up joints with a roscoe or a rod (re- 
Jesdf volver). We all learned that in the movies from Professors 
f m-§ Jimmy Cagney and Edward G. Robinson. Maybe it was propa- 
ganda; we wouldn’t know, being simple-minded enough to go 
batt F only to movies we like and staying away from those whose re- 
noney § Views discourage us, but then we are not a U. S. Senator. 
tei Anyhow, practically every literate American is now con- 
which § vinced that General de Gaulle sent a gangster to represent him 
Gor fin the United States, and they are just not going to like it. 
ficias § “Just like those foreigners,” is the mutter one hears at virtually 
of if every street corner. “They think we are a nation of mobsters 
and racketeers. We'll take Vichy, if Petain will send over 
3 inif some cognac to mix with it.” And blooey, the cause of the 
Gor Free French falls flatter than a crepe suzette. 
to iff Just because de Gaulle doesn’t know his natural history! 
ition, Then there is President Roosevelt, who used to delight in 
it esgfMaking us journalists stand in a corner with a dunce cap for 
—ilf asking him if he had any idea of running for a third term. 
awa Last Thursday week, Mr. Roosevelt made a wow of a speech, 
up to a certain point! 
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-lvory, Apes and Poppycocks 


nee By Our Unnatural History Editor 


He announced, as who can forget, that the United States 
Navy would hereafter shoot first at Axis submarines. 

And then Mr. Roosevelt’s supreme gift of epithet was double- 
crossed by his supreme ignorance of natural history. 

He called the submarines the “rattlesnakes of the sea”! 

We thought for a moment that we could hear Virginio Gayda 
and Doc Goebbels whoop with joy. Mr. Roosevelt’s justifiable 
rage was directed at submarines that strike without warning, 
and everybody who ever cracked a high school zoology book 
knows that what a rattlesnake is famous for is its habit of 
giving plenty of warning before it strikes. 

Fortunately, there are no rattlesnakes in Germany and Italy. 
They have long since been cooked and eaten as wiener schnitzel 
or chicken cacciatore, as the case may be. 

Perhaps the trouble is a tendency to make the American 
language just a little too doggone picturesque. Speech can be 
colorful without being 
gaudy. What with refer- 
ences to “copperheads” re GRY 
and “rattlesnakes,” a 
fireside chat by the Pres- 
ident these nights sounds 
more like a lecture by Sor r15 : 

Dr. Ditmars, the cura- wanes 
tor of reptiles. 

It is contagious. The newspapers talk about “Reds Are 
Checked,” and one doesn’t know if it is a war bulletin or a 
style hint. “Brown-shirts Run in Russian Rain” may be satis- 
factory news from the Muscovite front, or it may be a boring 
household hint on fast colors. And that is something we could 
never understand, either. If colors run, they are not fast, but 
fast dyes remain absolutely fixed. What we are waiting for is 
to see the Brown and Black-shirts turn yellow. 

Mind you, we are not opposed to colorful speech. But we 
don’t want it so colorful that every paragraph resembles the 
Campbell plaid. Everybody knows what happened to the poor 
chameleon that tried to do his stuff on a piece of plaid. 

That brings us back to the animal kingdom, and the least 
you can say about the animal kingdom is that, as a form of 
government, it didn’t make as big a mess of the world as we 
self-styled human beings have done. 

Of course, sending a monkey to the United States may look 
very like the proverbial futility of carrying coals to Newcastle. 
We suggest that, as a 
token in kind, we send 
to General de Gaulle’s 
African realm a choice 
lot of our native ivory. 
It may not be good for 
making billiard balls and 
piano keys, but we can 
spare it from our Gov- 
ernment offices just as much as de Gaulle can spare an ape. 














“KEEP “EM STRIKING/~ 









P.S. FLASH: When the gorilla was informed that it was 
to go to Washington, it died of heart failure. 
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National Planners Gain Power . . . British Appraisal # 
Of Our Army . . . Why Pipe-Line Steel Was Refused 


Washington observers see significance 
in the fact that President Roosevelt’s 
“shoot” order to the Navy came at 
the time this country was preparing 
to ship lend-lease materials in sub- 
stantial volume. The President also 
is reported to have told one person 
that the question of arming merchant 
ships will be taken up when we have 
guns to arm them. 


xk 


Administration circles are busy plan- 
ning ways and means to avert infla- 
tion. Many agencies are working on 
various proposals, but without much 
immediate hope. Congress remains un- 
concerned about the price situation 
and administrative officials fear that, 
if even a mild control bill cannot be- 
come law, strong measures necessary 
to stop inflation never will pass. 


xk 


Added honor and responsibility given 
to Edward R. Stettinius as Lend- 
Lease Administrator reveal again the 
President’s technique in remaining 
loyal to his associates. Mr. Stettinius, 
now removed from the firing line as 
priorities director, is kept in a key 
spot. Moreover, he is expected to re- 
move much of the burden from Harry 
Hopkins, whose health is still frail. 


x kk 


Without fanfare, Col. William J. 
Donovan is forming an impressive 
organization as Co-ordinator of De- 
fense Information. He is quietly as- 
sembling a sizable staff and reports 
are that the office soon will have 
charge of all defense publicity, as well 
as counterpropaganda methods. 


xk 


National planning advocates are be- 
coming increasingly powerful in the 
defense organization. Leon Hender- 
son and Donald Nelson are becoming 
more important as defense adminis- 
trators, and William L. Batt’s stature 
is growing in the Office of Production 
Management. All three believe in 
greater defense planning, and Mr. 
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Batt now heads the National Plan- 
ning Association, a group of econo- 
mists inside and outside Government. 


x *k 


Soviet Russia recently refused to dip 
into reserve stocks to arm a refugee 
Polish army on the Russian front, 
although Britain and U.S. supplied 
the army of 200,000 with uniforms. 
Reports in Washington are Russia is 
taking no chances of emerging too 
weak from the present conflict, 


xk 


Vice President Wallace is becoming 
No. 1 defense chief in fact as well as 
name. As chairman of the Economic 
Defense Board, he has assumed charge 
of export controls, and as chairman of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, he will see that materials are 
available for defense policies. 


xk 


British military observers who have 
attended U.S. Army maneuvers are 
said to be reporting to London that 
American soldiers, from a standpoint 
of ability and equipment, would stand 
up admirably before the best the 
Reichswehr can put into the field. 


xk 


Army Officials are still doubtful of 
Russia’s ability to continue to with- 
stand the Nazi drive. They are re- 
luctant to revise earlier estimates of 
an eventual Soviet collapse. 


xk 


Inside reports are that arguments of 
Admiral Land, Maritime Commission 
chairman, were the real influence be- 
hind the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board’s refusal to allocate steel 
for an oil pipe line from Texas to the 
East Coast. Admiral Land’s outline of 
steel plate needs for ships is said to 
have been most persuasive. 


x*ek 


Army and Navy are leaning more 
and more against giving out defense 
information they consider vital. Other 


Yspevs 


government departments are having 
trouble using information considered 
quite harmless. Latest figures of air. 
plane production, for example, were 
stricken from a proposed Treasury 
release to speed defense bond sales, 
although the figures had been widely 
publicized. 


* & 2 


Lend-lease aid from United States 
and Great Britain is held out to 
Turkey as an immediate reward for 
staying out of the Berlin-Rome Axis 
and blocking Germany’s path to the 
Suez Canal. However, Turkey is shy, 
awaiting results of the Russian battle, 


xk 


Latin America gets about $140,000,000 
yearly from sale of gold and silver to 
the United States, but this will be 
comparatively small change when rf 


industry takes most of the hemisphe 
output of copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, 
iron ore, bauxite and other metals, 
These, in the new trade order, are be- 
coming the “precious” metals. 


xk 


At the rate of recent gain in warplane 
exports, United States soon will kh 
sending more than 6,000 plane 
abroad annually, not counting pro- 
spective shipments of planes from 
Canada to the Far East under lend- 
lease arrangements. 


xk 


American and Canadian-made “foll- 
ing equipment,” including light tanks, 
for the first time may play deciding 
war roles in expected winter and 
spring campaigns in North Africa and 
Middle East. Shipments of light tanks 
from United States to British forces 
have attained considerable volume. 


+ & 2 


Administration request for additiond 
lend-lease appropriation from Cor 
gress would have been larger excep 
for the fact war industry capacity for 
next year or more already is over 
loaded with orders. 
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